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THE END OF THE SESSION. 


ies Session came to an end at its appointed time to 
the great relief of Parliament and the public. The 
Government managed to get through the very few Bills on 
which they finally insisted, and every one was glad that there 
should be an end at last of the vexatious wrangling which 
has so long rendered the House of Commons a nuisance 
to itself and to the country. The Queen’s Speech made 
all that could be made of the humble measures of internal 
legislation to which the Session has given birth, and was 
principally devoted to a summary of the state of affairs 
in the East, in South Africa, and in India. The ap- 
palling calamity which is to all appearance hanging over 
Southern India is a subject to which the QuzENn’s Speech 
gave a useful opportunity of directing public atten- 
tion. The suffering, the despair, and the various forms 
of lingering or rapid death which are threatening at 
least eighteen millions of human beings can only be 
partially averted or mitigated. So far as any precaution 
and any efforts can do good, they must come almost 
entirely within the province of the Indian Government, 
and the English public is confident that all that energy 
and money can do to meet the evil will be done by the 
Indian authorities. Private benevolence can do but little, 
and can only choose subsidiary fields of action. But it can 
at least testify to the interest which the misfortunes of 
India awaken in England ; and the prominence given in the 
Quzen’s Speech to the Indian Famine will stimulate the 
desire, which in ordinary times is very languid, to know 
something of the real history of our great dependency. If, 
however, it was impossible to say anything as regards 
Southern India which could cheer and reassure the English 
public, this was not the case as regards the East and South 
Africa. It was eminently satisfactory that the Cabinet could 
announce that the proclamation of the QuEEN’s sovereignt 
in Transvaal has been received throughout the province with 
enthusiasm, that it has been accepted with marked satisfac- 
tion by the native chiefs and tribes, and that the war which 
it was feared would imperil South Africa generally has been 
brought to aclose. In short, the hazardous step of annex- 
ing the Transvaal Republic appears to have been justified 
by the best of justifications—that of complete success. 
With regard to the war in Turkey, the terms of the Speech, 
though necessarily guarded and vague, were sufficiently 
definite and explicit to intimate that no present reason 
exists for apprehending that England is to be dragged into 
the struggle. If English interests are threatened they will 
be defended, but this will be done with the help of Par- 
liament, so that no sudden change of policy or act of im- 
rudence is to be feared, except by the alarmists who never 
lieve that an English Government means what it says. In 
the absence of danger to English interests, the Government 
once more pledged itself to maintain a strict and impartial 
neutrality ; and in order to dispel the notion that the im- 
iality of the Cabinet might be possibly affected by any 
irritationagainst Russia, pointed significance was attached to 
the friendly and conciliatory character of the reply which 
the Russian Government has given to the statement made 
by Lord Dersy as to the interests which England could 
not avoid defending. If the feeling of the country is in 
favour of a real neutrality, free from petty terrors and 
jealousies, but coupled with preparation for action in case 
of certain possible but improbable events, it is difficult to 
see how language of the OceEn’s Speech could have 


been better framed to be in harmony with the general 
sentiment of the nation. 

Except that the famous Colorado insect, by requiring a 
Bill for his destruction, killed off the Bar Discipline Bill, 
so that the Inns of Court, which have so often escaped legis- 
lative reform, have been saved once more by a bug, 
there was no incident in the closing history of the Session’s 
legislation that deserves notice. But almost to the last 
moment of the Session the two great questions of the East 
and the Irish obstructives continued to obtrude themselves. 
Mr. Monk was anxious to know whether the Government 
would consider the temporary occupation of Constantinople 
by Russia a danger to English interests that would termi- 
nate English neutrality, and Mr. Fawcert insisted that the 
Government should promise to call Parliament together 
before they took any step in the direction of war. Sir 
Starrorp Norrucore answered Mr. Fawcerr by saying 
that the Government was perfectly aware of its constitu- 
tional duties, and this was evidently a means of promising 
what Mr. Fawcett wished without the Government appearing 
to be constrained into making an engagement. Before Sir 
Starrorp Norrucore replied to Mr. Monx that the question he 
had put was one that could not properly be answered, Mr. 
Forster had, in the absence of Lord Hartineron, expressed 
the opinion of the leaders of the Opposition that the ques- 
tion was one which no Government could be expected to 
answer. Sir Henry Wo.rr had already recalled to the 
memory of the House the dictum of Lord PaLmerston that 
no hypothetical question deserved an answer, and Mr. 
Forsrer explained why, in the instance of the particular 
hypothetical question put by Mr. Monk, Lord Patmersron’s 
general dictum must prevail. If the Government had said 
that they would not regard the temporary occupation of 
Constantinople as a menace to England, Russia would have 
treated the announcement as an encouragement to go to 
Constantinople if she could. If the answer had been the other 
way, Russia would have complained that the neutrality with 
which England viewed the occupation of Paris by the Ger- 
mans was notextendedtoher. Mr. Forster also took occasion 
to touch on the supposition which had been hazarded that 
it was owing to a secret understanding between the Go- 
vernment and the leaders of the Opposition that there had 
been no general discussion of the war and the Eastern 
question before Parliament was prorogued. There was, 
he asserted, no understanding of the sort; but, when the 
Government stated that such a discussion would be in their 
Opinion inopportune, the Opposition saw no reason for 
trying to force this discussion on. In point of fact, there 
is nothing whatever as regards Turkey or Russia or the 
war to discuss at present. The Opposition leaders had 
been anxious that the Government should be sufficiently 
pledged to remain neutral, and Mr. Forster frankly 
owned that he had satisfied himself on this point. He re- 
cognized that the assurances of the Government on this head 
had been explicit, and that there was not the least 
reason to doubt that the Cabinet would honourably abide 
by its undertakings. When this point was once cleared up 
the present position of affairs precluded all further discus- 
sion. Everything about the war is purely conjectural. No 
one can pretend even to form an opinion as to the issue of 
the struggle, and it would have been at once idle and un- 
dignified for the English Parliament to discuss a series of 
imaginary cases, and to debate what would happen if the 
Russians die of disease and starvation on the South side of 
the Danube, or are driven back to the North side, or clear 
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hold it. The English Parliament, like the rest of the 
world, must be content to wait until hard facts reveal the 
real strength of the combatants. 

The obstructives, it must be owned, did not give mach 
trouble in the last days of the Session. Although they 
declined to yield to Mr. Burt, and the meeting of Home 
Rule members broke up without coming to any decision, 
there has been recently a mildness and moderation in the 
bearing of the obstructives which the disapprobation of the 
bulk of their colleagues may have contributed to instil. 
Fear of the Government and of the House may also have 
worked in the same direction, and, better than all, they 
may have begun to feel a doubt whether the folly of their 
constituents was equal to their own, and whether they 
were really endearing themselves to Irish electors by 
the system of petty retaliation which they considered 
such a happy and peculiarly Irish invention. It is 
too soon to draw a general induction from the Clare 
election, but if local impressions are to be trusted, 
Mr. O’Gorman Manon was the ally of the obstructives, 
and it was partly at least in this character that he 
was beaten. ‘he town voters appear to have voted for him, 
but the county voters were told by the priests to support 
Sir Bryan O’Lociex, and they obeyed. The new 
member, if he chooses to accept the seat, will in all pro- 
bability declare himself a Home Ruler; but he will belong 
to the party of Mr. Burr, and not~to the party or faction 
of Mr. Parnett. Many other influences were no doubt at 
work ; and the return of another nominee of the priests and 
another Home Ruler is not a very satisfactory indication 
of the political condition of Ireland. But the contest was 
in some measure treated as a struggle between the Home 
Rulers who approved and the Home Rulers who disap- 
proved of the conduct of the obstructives ; and, so far as 
this was really the case, the obstructives have received a 
salutary lesson. At any rate it is certain that there was a 
slight return of good-humour and good sense on the part 
of the militant Irishmen observable in the concluding days 
of the Session ; and their better disposition was perhaps 
strengthened by an easy victory which they obtained over 
a very imprudent Conservative member, Sir James ELpuiy- 
STONE, who at a public local gathering had spoken of them 
as ruffians. Mr. SuLiivan gave notice that he would call 
the attention of the House to this very foolish expression, 
but his wrath was averted by the receipt of a humble 
apology from the erring member. Sir James ELPuinsTONE 
wrote to say that he had ascertained that the Speaker con- 
sidered “ruffians” an unparliamentary word, and therefore he 
withdrew it, and regretted that he had used it. It certainly 
gives a strange notion of the House of Commons that a 
member occupying the position of Sir James ELpuin- 
sTONE needs to be instructed by the Speaker or any 
one élse that he ought not publicly to speak of other 
members of the House as ruffians. The character of the 
House as a body of gentlemen who feel their responsibility 
is lowered by the indiscretion of speakers who, when they 
speak of the obstructives, forget that they are gentlemen 
and members of Parliament, as much as it is lowered by 
the words and deeds of the obstructives themselves. 
The dignity of Parliament has to be maintained by every 
one who belongs to it, and unfortunately it has this Session 
been too often impaired, not only by the obstructives, but 
by those of their opponents who have forgotten their 
manners in their irritation. 


THE WAR. 


¥ gos campaign in Bulgaria may probably soon recom- 
mence with increased energy, but for the moment the 
Russians are as much disconcerted as a lion or a tiger 
which has missed its spring. It appears almost certain that 
their movements after they had crossed the Danube were 
regulated by the assumption that the Turks had lost all 
power of resistance; nor can it be denied that their con- 
clusion was justified by the first experience of the cam- 
paign. Some letters from the distinguished soldier who 
acts as the Military Correspondent of the Times, having 
been delayed in their transit for four or five weeks, 
furnish an interesting contrast between the prospects 
of the war before and after the battle of Plevna. On 
the eve of the expedition across the Balkans, in which he 
accompanied General Govurxo’s head-quarters, the writer 


Northern Bulgaria of its defenders, or hold a pass or do not says that nothing could justify the boldness of the enterprise 


' except the demoralized condition of the eremy. Itis not sur- 


prising that he should have shared with the Russian staff an 
impression which had been produced by the unopposed 
passage of the Danube, and which had been confirmed by 
the behaviour of the Turkish troops in the first encounters 
with the invader. At Tirnova a body of regular infantry 
abandoned in confusion a strong position on the appearance 
of an inferior body of cavalry. The garrison of Nicopolis 
fled or surrendered in consequence of a cannonade of a few 
hours; and one body of infantry threw down their armsas. 
soon as the Russian cavalry appeared, with a haste which 
seemed to indicate either cowardice or disaffection. The 
neglect of the Turks to obstruct General GourKo’s passage 
of the Balkans is explained, but not excused, by the curious 
fact that the hill district is exclusively occupied by Bul- 
garians. When the force which held the Shipka Pass. 
afterwards fied in disorder, as soon as they found the enemy 
in their rear, it is not surprising that the Russians should 
have congratulated themselves on the fortunate rashness of 
an enterprise to which it seems that General Gourko had in- 
duced the Granp Duke, against hisown judgment, to consent. 
Civilians at a distance may be pardoned for believing, with the 
Rassian generals, that the campaign would resolve itself into 
a military promenade. It is true that the great fortresses. 
had not yet been invested, and that the losses of the 
Turkish army were inconsiderable; but, if the precedents. 
of Tirnova and Nicopolis were followed, the material facili- 
ties of defence would matter but little. 


With the removal of two or three imbecile commanders 
and the appointment in their stead of more competent 
officers, the immediate fortunes of the war were at once 
changed or reversed. The successful defence of Plevna, 
though the contest attained the dimensions of a pitched 
battle, has for the time produced results out of proportion 
to the actual loss suffered by the assailants. The com- 
mander of one of the greatest armies which have taken the 
field in modern times cannot have been seriously em- 
barrassed by the loss of 10,000 or 12,000 men; but either 
the proof that the Turks were formidable adversaries, or 
the discovery of weak points in their own tactics, has 
convinced the Russian generals that they cannot without 
elaborate preparation safely resume offensive movements. 
It is conjectured with much probability that the results 
of the antiquated mode of attack in close column have 
caused grave uneasiness. If it is true that Russian 
infantry cannot be trusted to act as skirmishers in loose 
order, great loss of life must be incurred as often as it is 
found necessary to attack an intrenched position. On 
this point, as on all other matters connected with the war, 
it seems impossible to arrive at the truth. Gne Military Cor- 
respondent asserts that the defect of the Russian mode of 
attack is that the line of skirmishers is too thin. The 
Turks also may not have acquired the modern practice of 
movements in the field; but their small arms and artillery 
are of the newest pattern, and they were always celebrated 
for their tenacity in holding fortified positions. If it is 
true that the mode of attack employed at Plevna was too 
dangerous to be frequently repeated, it will not long be 
possible to keep the secret from the soldiers. ‘The bravery 
of the Russian troops is undisputed ; but no army can be 
trusted to face obstacles which are once .regarded as insur- 
mountable. The painful surprise which must have been felt 
when it was found for the first time that the Turks were 
capable of turning to bay may not improbably have 
produced an exaggerated estimate of the prowess of an 
enemy who had been recently despised. The converse 
effect will necessarily be produced on the Turkish army 
by the hope that the tide of victory is turning. Encourage- 
ment was first given by the repulse of the feeble invasion 
of Armenia; but it was not before the last days of July 
that the army in Europe had reason to suspect that the 
Russians were not invincible. The arrival of SuLeman 
Pasua at the foot of the Balkans coincided in time with the 
battle of Plevna; and the retreat of General GourKko 
into the hills, whether or not he continues to hold the 
Shipka Pass, will have revived the confidence which is 
indispensable in war. 


One consequence of the highest importance can scarcely 
fail to result from the late Turkish successes. The war has 
now lasted for almost four months; the summer is nearly 
over; and the siege of the Danubian fortresses has not 
begun. The change of military policy which has already 
been adopted will prevent the repetition of adventurous 
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enterprises such as the passage of the Balkans before 
the Turkish armies were defeated. It is probable that 
the Grand Duke Nicuotas will soon attack, with all the 
force which he can concentrate for the purpose, one of 
the two armies which are respectively intrenched on his 
right and left flank. A strong reason against delay is 
furnished by the advance of Pasa, who 
is attempting to effect a junction either with Osman 
Pasua or with Menemet Aut. If the Russians succeed in 
thoroughly defeating either hostile army, their immediate 
object will be attained. The rest of the Turkish force 
could in that case only escape destruction by immediate 
retreat. On the other hand, an unsuccessful attack would 
‘probably reduce the invading army to inaction during the 
present season; but the chances are, as in other wars, on 
the side of the larger army. It is now stated, either on 
authority or as matter of probable conjecture, that the 
Russian Commanver-1n-Cuter has already determined to 
‘winter in Bulgaria, instead of advancing beyond the 
Balkans. The report is more credible, if it is founded 
on calculations of probability, than if it depends on 
official information. The Grand Duke Nicnonas and 
his staff are extremely unlikely to supply the enemy 
with an accurate account of their intentions. If they 
announce that the Balkans will not be crossed till next 
year, they probably wish to induce the Turks to relax 
their unwonted vigilance. It is impossible to ascer- 
tain from conflicting statements whether the easier 
route into Roumelia by way of Servia will be after all 
adopted. It is not necessary to believe the assertions of 
Mr. Risrics that Servia will remain neutral; but there is 
reason to suppose that the Austrian Government still ob- 
jects to operations in the neighbourhood of its frontier. A 
passage through Servian territory would be much more 
waluable than the alliance of the Servian Government, or 
the aid of its militia. The Bosnian insurrection is appa- 
rently suppressed ; but it seems probable that a diversion 
may be effected on behalf of Russia in another quarter. 
‘The Greeks are rapidly arming ; and if fortune favours the 
principal in the war, they also will endeavour to secure a 
share of the spoil by raising an insurrection in Epirus and 
Thessaly. If the uniform testimony of English Correspon- 
dents may be trusted, the Greeks on the whole prefer 
‘Turkey to Russia ; but they have no such affection for their 
neighbours as to decline an opportunity of extending 
their cramped territory by the acquisition of provinces 
which they have always regarded as their rightful 
property. 

If the Russians are able during the present campaign to 
occupy the country north of the Balkans, their military 
position will perhaps not be unsatisfactory; but the ex- 
pense of maintaining the army at a distance from home 
will in any case be serious, and during the autumn there 
will almost certainly be great loss of life from disease. At 
cany sacrifice they must hold any territory which they may 
have gained. It would be impossible voluntarily to aban- 
-don the Bulgarians to the fate which would be inevitable 
if the Turks resumed their dominion. The policy of in- 
viting the Bulgarians to revolt in the district which General 
Govrko has since been compelled to evacuate was highly 
culpable. The cruelties which will be inflicted on the rebels 
will be in Turkish estimation excused, not so much by the 
-aid which they may have given to the invading army, as 
by the crimes which they have committed wherever they 
thought themselves assured of impunity. There is reason to 
believe that the charges against the Russian troops which have 
been circulated by the Turkish Government are generally 
unfounded and libellous ; but all accounts agree in showing 
that the Bulgarians have everywhere celebrated their 
liberation by robbery and murder. It is said that the 
Russian officers have already ceased to feel the enthusiastic 
sympathy which they were supposed to entertain for the 
co-religionists whom they came to assist. They found that 
the Bulgarians were much more prosperous than their 
own countrymen ; and “7 have since had the opportunity 
of judging of their moral conduct and character. It is 
possible that good may eventually come out of evil; and 
there can be no doubt that the Bulgarians will profit by 
the possible extermination of the Turks; but from the 
time when Russian agents provoked the abortive insurrec- 
tion of 1876 to the present day they have had no reason 
to feel gratitude to their foreign patrons. Until the war 
is over they will not even be secure against the return of 
their former masters. On their account, and for many 
other reasons, the Russians cannot discontinue the war; 


but they perhaps now understand better than at first the 
enormous expenditure of money and life which they have 
unnecessarily undertaken. 


THE FAMINE IN MADRAS. 


A CALAMITY greater than any that has occurred in 
India during British rule is now threatening the 
Southern Presidency. The Queen’s Speech at the opening 
of Parliament spoke of the famine under which Madras 
and Bombay were then suffering, but no one dreamed that 
in the next Speech it would be necessary to include a 
reference to a second famine following at the heels of the 
first. Unhappily, there is now no doubt that this second 
famine is inevitable. The Duke of Buckinauaw, speaking 
at Madras on the 9th of this month, says that the failure 
of the South-West Monsoon must now be admitted, and 
that the famine caused by that failure will be more 
severe than that with which the Government of Madras is 
now fighting. The mere fact that it is the second is suffi- 
cient to account for its greater intensity. The population, 
as the Duke of BuckinaHam says, is weakened by past 
suffering, and the resources of the Government are 
diminished by the large expenditure already incurred. 
How terribly true the first of these statements is may be 
gathered from the speech of the Duke of Buckincuam and 
from the letter from Bellary which the Times printed on 
Wednesday. The language of the Madras Government is 
altogether different from that used by the authorities 
during the famine in Bengal. There is no talk of saving 
every life ; on the contrary, it is asserted that more than 
half a million of people have already died. Another 
speaker at the same meeting said that more people are 
found dead in one morning in Madras than died in the whole 
of the Bengal famine. The Times’ Correspondent, writing 
three weeks earlier, says that the change from hope to 
despair which has followed upon the failure of the rains 
has had a most disastrous effect on the sufferers. Wretched 
as their condition was when the Monsoon was still ex- 
pected, it is infinitely worse now. Then they looked 
forward to a speedy end of their sufferings. ‘hey had 
seen the worst of the storm; and, if they could only hold 
out a little longer, they would be safe in port. Now they 
know that all that has gone before is only a foretaste of 
that which they have still to endure. Such a conviction 
would of itself be enough to make the difference between 
living and dying. The minimum of food which has served 
to keep the population alive during a famine which was to 
end in a year will not serve the same purpose during a 
famine which is to go on for a second year. Even during 
the first famine, it seems plain that, in their desire to 
avoid extravagance, the Government of India reduced the 
scale of relief below the level necessary to keep the 
population in health. A few months ago, says the Times’ 
Correspondent, the working gangs contained a fair pro- 
portion of stalwart men and women. Now the great bulk 
of the people are “emaciated, with their ribs sticking out 
‘*‘in painful prominence,” and their skins covered with 
the peculiar famine eruption which was observed in Ireland 
in 1846-7. 

The prospect of a second famine may no doubt be used to 
show that the strict economy imposed on the Madras authori- 
ties by the Government of India has been justified by events. 
The bare possibility that relief would have to be given for 
two consecutive years made it necessary, it may be said, to 
dole it out during the first year with a very niggardly 
hand. The force of this argument depends entirely on the 
degree in which this niggardly relief answered the purpose 
for which alone relief is given. A population may as well 
die of starvation at once as of the lingering diseases which 
follow upon a measure of relief which scarcely differs from 
starvation. Even on the assumption that the relief which 
it is possible for the Government to give is not sufficient 
to provide adequate support for those who need it for two 
full years, it might have been wiser to give more at first 
and less afterwards. The despair which is said to be 
settling down on the population of Southern India is per- 
haps due in part to their knowledge that Government 
relief does not mean what in the language of the English 
Poor-law is called “adequate” relief. There is a further 
reason for discouragement in the circumstance of the 
second Madras famine arising from the difficulty of com- 
munication. There are very few railways, and most of the 
grain has to be taken into the interior by bullock carts. 
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But the bullocks have all died or are fast dying from the 
same cause that brings their services into such unusual 
request. There is no food for them any more than for 
man. The Government of Madras have thus to face a 
second year of famine with a population already starving, 
an empty treasury, and no means of carrying food into the 
distressed districts. 

In presence of this terrible prospect it is well to be 
perfectly sure where it is that the shoe really pinches. We 
take it that the question whether the population of 


Southern India can be kept alive is even now a question of | 


money. ‘Tremendous as the obstacles in the way of keep- 
ing the people alive are, they are obstacles that can be sur- 
mounted provided that the money which it would take to 
surmount them is forthcoming. We do not mean, of 
course, that disastrous outbreaks of disease can be pre- 
vented, or that in a population already out of health from 
insufficient food the death-rate can be kept down to any- 
thing like its normal level. Such a triumph over 
famine as was achieved in Bengal cannot be repeated 
in Madras. But, so far as we understand, the 
problem of introducing a sufficiency of food inte the 
distressed districts is one that can be solved, if we are 
prepared to bear the cost of solving it. Field railways, for 
example, would provide the required means of carriage, 
and if an invading army can take field railways with it in 
its advance into an enemy’s country, a relieving army can 
take field railways with it in its advance into a friendly 
country. So the cattle which are to convey food may be 
imported as well as the food, or men may be employed to 
do the work of bullocks in drawing grain-carts. The 
Times’ Correspondent mertions one case in which this latter 
expedient has been resorted to with great success. ‘“ Six 
“men,” he says, “ do the labour of a pair of bullocks. 
“ The work is hard, but the men can earn fair wages at it, 
“ enough even in these dear times, and keep themselves in 
“health and strength.” In all these ways the car- 
riage of food is practicable if there is food to 
carry, and there seems no reason to fear any actual 
scarcity of grain, provided that there is moncy 
to buy it and means of carriage to distribute it when 
bought. It is needless to say, however, that the expense 
of both processes will be very great. Field railways can- 
not be laid down for nothing; cattle and food for cattle 
cannot be bought and taken south for nothing ; and as men 
employed for draught must be well fed, human labour can- 
not even now be got for nothing. It is of great import- 
ance, however, that the English public should distinctly 
recognize the real character of the famine. It is a calamity 
of tremendous magnitude ; but it is still a calamity that 
can be expressed in pounds sterling. 

But where are the poundssterling tocomefrom ? The Ma- 
dras treasury is pretty well exhausted, and the strain to which 
the resources of the Government of India will be subjected 
by a second famine following on the heels of the first will 
be very great. Every year witnesses an addition to the 
burden of Indian debt, and as yet that elasticity in all the 
main sources of Indian revenue which Lord NortHsRrooK 
spoke of the other day is a matter rather of faith than of 
sight. The Duke of Bucxrxcuam has appealed to English 
charity, and certainly English charity can hardly be better 
bestowed than either in relieving actual starvation, or in 
a the cost of relieving it from pressing too 

eavily on the heavily burdened people of India. But 
charity, though it may gosome way towards meeting the 
distress, is not likely to go all the way, or even any con- 
siderable part of the way. Expenditure of the magnitude 
needed to meet an Indian famine demands a regularity of 
supply which can be furnished by nothing except taxation. 
The necessary funds can only be raised in one of two ways. 
Either the Imperial exchequer must help the Indian exche- 
quer or the Indian Government must be permitted, or 
rather encouraged, to take upon itself a heavier liability 
than any previously incurred for a similar object. Which- 
ever of these courses is adopted in the first instance, a very 
careful review of the whole subject of Indian finance in its 
relation to famines ought to be undertaken at the same 
time. If famines cannot be prevented, and are to be relieved, 
it is plain that the Government of India must either spend 
less, or get more, or be helped from England. The state- 
ment of these alternatives opens up a field of inquiry which 
might be worked to great advantage by a strong Parlia- 
mentary Committee. 


THE SPANISH TARIFF AND GIBRALTAR 
ORDINANCE, 


tee Spanish Commercial Treaties with Germany and 
other Powers which place the trade of England and 
France at a disadvantage are perhaps, among other pur- 
poses, designed with the view of obtaining a modification 
of the English wine duties. It seems to be admitted that 


| the ancient treaties between England and Spain contain 


no favoured nation clause in the ordinary sense of the 
words. The question was raised more than thirty years ago 
when the Spanish Government objected to discriminating 
duties on sugar, which were imposed for the purpose of 
discouraging slave cultivation. Lord AberpeeN and Mr. 
GLapsTone proved, in opposition to the more obvious inter- 
pretation of the treatics, that the old favoured nation 
clause applied to persons and not to articles of commerce, 
having been devised as a security against disabilities which 
formerly in many countries attached to alien traders. 
Even if the Ministers of 1845 had been mistaken in their 
construction, it would be embarrassing to insist on the 
contrary interpretation merely because it favours Eng- 
lish interests. There is little reason to hope for any 
useful result from friendly remonstrances or from 
arguments dcrived from the principles of political 
economy. Seiior Canovas DEL CasTILLO, indeed, assured 
Sir Joun Waisnam that the provisions of the new 
commercial treaties had been framed for revenue 
purposes, without any intention of injuring English trade ; 
but the Minister of Commerce more candidly intimated that 
his Government would enforce the unequal tariff unless 
some adequate consideration were offered for possible con- 
cessions. It is not stated whether the attention of the 
English representative was specially called to the wine 
duties, which have now for seventeen years been regarded 
in Spain asa grievance. Many English writers on the 
subject, including some experienced wine merchants, have 
expressed the epinion that Mr. Giapstone committed a 
mistake when in 1860 he imposed the alcoholic test as the 
rule by which the duty is determined. There is no doubt 
that the higher charge on strong wines favours French 
claret at the expense of the winegrowers of Spain and Por- 
tugal. To a certain extent the difference of rates operates 
in the same manner as an ad valorem duty; but it is only 
in the case of the ordinary French wines that the value is 
proportionate to the strength. Mr. GLapstone’s principal 
reason for adopting the alcoholic standard was founded 
ona supposed competition between Spanish wines and 
distilled spirits. Those who possess special knowledge of 
the trade have generally held that the risk of loss by ad- 
mitting strong wines was imaginary. There are plausible 
arguments on both sides; and a minute study of the subject 
would be required to justify the expression of a confident 
opinion. 

In the present state of the revenue there is no immediate 
probability of an equalization of duties, even if Sir Starrorp 
Nortucore differed in opinion from Mr. Guapstone. Any 
future change must consist in lowering the duty on strong 
wines, and not in making light wines dearer. Great in- 
convenience and mischief would arise from any interference 
with the change of habits which has resulted from the 
tariff of 1860. Cheap claret has become to a large class 
of the community only less indispensable than beer, and 
the most extravagant fanatics scarcely affect to be alarmed 
by fears of drunkenness caused by light French wines; but, 
though claret is one of the most wholesome of com- 
modities, no artificial check ought to be imposed on the 
consumption of port and sherry. Other Spanish wines might 
perhaps gradually come into use in England if they could be 
imported at a cheaper rate; and Spain, which, like almost 
all other countries, prefers the interests of producers to 
those of consumers, might perhaps agree to a reduction of 
duties on English goods in return for a concession which 
has long been desired. Although commercial treaties have 
produced some practical advantage, it is not expedient, as 
a general rule, that tariffs should be subjects of negotia- 
tion. Having by a happy chance acquired an almost ex- 
clusive monopoly of sound commercial doctrine, the 
English Government ought steadily to look to revenue 
alone when it is found necessary to impose or to retain in- 
direct taxes. The theory of reciprocity has been abandoned 
in the great majority of cases, and, if possible, it ought to 


disappear altogether. At the same time it is mortifying to 
be compelled to acquiesce in a gross injustice. Although 
_ there may be no favoured nation clause in the treaties bee 
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tween England and Spain, equity and international amity 
prescribe equal treatment of all friendly States. It is prepos- 
terous to give German manufacturers a preference over 
English because Spanish sherry is not consumed in Ger- 
many, and is therefore not an important subject of trade. 
The beverage which is known in England as Hamburg 
sherry probably includes no imported element ; but it may 
rhaps sometimes compete with the genuine article. 

It luckily happens that at the present moment the Eng- 
lish Government has the means of offering another kind of 
equivalent for a concession which ought to have been 
gratuitously made, or not to have been originally needed. 
The pressure of business at the end of the Session prevented 
Lord Carnarvon from bringing before Parliament the draft 
of his proposed Gibraltar Ordinance; and any action in 
the matter will probably be suspended till the next Session. 
Following the example of his immediate predecessor, Lord 
Carnarvon has been anxious to discourage the contraband 
trade which has long flourished between Gibraltar and tne 
neighbouring coast of Spain. The reasons for interference 
are wholly political, and they seem to concern the Foreign 
Secretary more nearly than his colleague of the Colonial 
Department. The trade in tobacco, and to a certain extent 
in English manufactures, is conducted on both sides by 
Spanish subjects, who buy goods in Gibraltar and convey 
them in coasting vessels or small boats to little ports and 
stations where the inhabitants also are engaged in the 
same business. The traders at Gibraltar always declare, 
probably with literal truth, that their operations are 
technically legitimate. They import tobacco and Man- 
chester goods, which they sell on the spot to purchasers 
with whose subsequent operations they have no concern. 
Vessels with cargoes are for the most part ostensibly 
cleared for the ports of Morocco, and it is only by hear- 
say that the Gibraltar dealers learn that the goods have 
found their real destination in Spain. Great annoyance 
arises from the encroachments of Spanish revenue cruisers, 
which constantly disregard the protection of the English 
flag, and occasionally give chase or effect captures in 
English waters. The Spanish Government throws every 
obstacle in the way of the reclamations which 
ensue, and English Consuls and Ministers find a certain 
difficulty in protesting against attempts to suppress 
systematic smuggling. The primary cause of the mischief 
is the perverse legislation of Spain. The Government has 
a monopoly of tobacco, which is corruptly administered b 
subordinate officers of excise; and consequently the article 
is uniformly bad and extravagantly dear. English manu- 
factures are, for purposes of domestic protection, burdened 
with duties which sometimes amount to seventy per cent. 
on the value; and the inhabitants of Andalusia naturally 
= commodities which are altogether exempt from 

uty. 

As a general rule, limited by a few exceptions, all Govern- 
ments disclaim the duty of protecting the revenue of foreign 
States. Lord Carnarvon was able to show that some 
arrangement of the kind had once been made between 
Germany and Austria ; and certain impediments are placed 
in the way of the smuggling trade which might otherwise be 
carried on between the Channel Islands and the French ports. 
The only reason for special legislation in the case of Gibraltar 
is founded onits historical and geographical position. The for- 
tress oncebelonged to Spain; and, in a certain sense, it may be 
said to stand on Spanish soil. It is well known that the 
English occupation, though it has lasted for a century and 
three quarters, still offends Spanish patriotism; and the 
English Government has desired to abate an incidental 
grievance which probably embitters the feeling caused by 
the neighbourhood of strangers or supposed intruders. 
With the approval of the Forricn Secretary, Lord Car. 
NARVON devised a plan for imposing Customs duties on 
tobacco imported into Gibraltar, with a corresponding 
duty if it was exported in the way of legitimate commerce. 
Before arriving at a definite resolution, Lord Carnarvoy 
sent out two able officers of the Customs Department to 
examine into the circumstances of the case. Mr. CHEsTeR 
and Mr. Barton at once reported against the project of a 
Customs duty, which indeed seems liable to insuperable 
objection. The duties are not required for purposes 
of revenue ; and they would therefore be imposed solely to 
protect, not English, but Spanish interests. In fact, 
they would not be leviable if the contraband trade 
were effectually suppressed, because merchants would have 
no motive for shipping and unshipping at Gibraltar goods 
destined for distant ports. Tabahainnely after the oceupa- 


tion of the fortress the port was declared free by an Order 
in Council of 1705; and although Lord Carnarvon showed 
that certain small charges on goods had since been imposed, 
the port has up to this time been both nominally and prac- 
tically free. An alternative plan proposed by Mr. Cuester 
and Mr. Barron has been provisionally adopted by Lord 
Carnarvon. Tobacco is to be imported and exported only 
in vessels of a certain tonnage, and in packages too large 
to be carried on mule-back when they reach the Spanish 
coast. Ixporters are to enter into a bond for the delivery 
of the cargo at the port to which it is ostensibly 
consigned. Lord Napier of Macpata objected to the 
stringent proposal of a bond; and the merchants 
of Gibraltar, supported in an able and elaborate memo- 
rial by the Vicar-Apostolic, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Manchester and Liverpool, object altogether 
to the proposed Ordinance. The respectable prelate 
dwells, among other arguments, on the extreme irritation 
which would be felt by the population of the neighbouring 
Spanish provinces if they were deprived of cheap tobacco. 
It would be a paradoxical result of exceptional legislation 
for the benefit of the Spanish Government that it should 
produce ill-will on the part of the Spanish people. The 
opponents of the Ordinance have no difficulty in showing 
that it at first sight interferes with the maxims of Free- 
trade; but public policy may in some case properly pre- 
vail over the strict rules of political economy. The Go- 
vernment may perhaps find it expedient to withhold an 
exceptional concession until the Spanish Government 
consents to put English and German imports on the same 
footing. 


PASSPORTS IN ITALY. 


ha English Government has issued in the London 
Gazette a strong warning to English travellers that, if 
they intend to visit Italy, they had better take passports. 
This notice will shock most Englishmen in two ways. It 
will annoy them to think that the necessity for passports, 
which they believed to be almost a thing of the past, 
should again be imposed on them; and they will especially 
regret that this annoyance should come from Italy, where 
they understood liberty after the English pattern to be 
making rapid progress, and where they flattered themselves 
they were especially welcome. They now find out that 
the ways of Italians are not their ways, and that under 
certain circumstances they will be subject to very un- 
pleasant treatment in Italy unless they have their pass- 
ports with them. In order to understand how this has. 
happened, it is necessary to attend to a distinction which. 
has a strong hold not only of the Italian but of the 
Continental mind generally. Continentals understand. 
tourists and travellers, and over all the more civilized 
States of the Continent English tourists and travellers 
may go without passports. But then they must behave as 
travellers and tourists are expected to behave. They must 
go to the places and follow the routes which travellers and 
tourists frequent. An Englishman may now, as heretofore, 
confidently reckon that at Modane, by simply giving his 
card, he will be allowed to pass through the Cenis Tunnel ; 
and he may go and stay at Venice, Florence, or Rome 
unimpeded and unvexed. But, if he chooses to stray about 
remote country places where tourists are unknown, he 
is looked on not as a tourist, but as a stranger. He 
is asked to show who he is; and a passport is 
much the readiest instrument of identification. The theory 
of Continental administration is that in little places 
everybody must be known. A visitor must be able to 
account for being there, and to prove who he is. This. 
demand has lately been made in Italy ina very vexatious 
way, and English subjects have been exposed to very 
rough usage who have not known or have not complied 
with the conditions on which strangers are permitted to 
come into uented districts. Butit must not be sup- 

sed that the demand for papers of identification in such 
istricts is at all peculiar to Italy. Not long ago two 
English subjects took it into their heads to wander away 
from Munich for a long walk, were caught in a storm, 
and, thinking it hopeless to return, sought shelter in a 
distant village. There they were immediately pounced on 
by the authorities and asked for their papers. As passports 
are not exacted at Munich, they had none with them, 
and were detained the police until they could 
establish their identity. They naturally thought themselves 
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injured, but English diplomacy at Munich could do 
nothing for them, as they had simply misunderstood the 
customs of the country. In Switzerland and the Tyrol 
tourists are expected and understood everywhere; and, 
even in the tiniest villages, no one is ever asked for a 
— But there is scarcely any country in Continental 

urope where, if an English traveller chooses to wander 
far away from the beaten track, he will not be wise to 
take a passport with him. It is the one document which 
makes Continental officials happy. Why a passport, 
which can be obtained for the asking by any rogue under 


any alias, should make them so happy may be a source of | 


natural wonder to Englishmen. But the fact that they 
love to look at a passport must be accepted as afact. Un- 
less Englishmen choose to humonr this fancy, they will run 
the risk of annoyance; and, if they are annoyed, English 
diplomacy cannot do anything very practical to redress 
their grievances. The notice of the Foreign Office is 
issued quite as much in the interest of the English Em- 
bassy at Rome as in that of English travellers in Italy. 
It is only by persuading English travellers to carry pass- 
ee when they go to out-of-the-way p'aces that the 

mglish Embassy can hope to escape eml) irrassing com- 
plaints of ill-treatment being poured into its ear. 

A recent case illustrates in a very forcible way the ill- 
treatment to which incautious Englishmen may be sub- 
jected in Italy. Dr. Gites, the Vice- Rector of the Engl ish 
College in Rome, got out at a road-side station between 
Rome and Naples in search of new scenes to draw or 
paint. He was strong in the innocence of an artist and 
a priest, but he was insufficiently provided with papers of 
identification. He slept at a village inn, and at midnight 
was awakened by a brigadier of Carabineers who re- 
quested to be at once informed who the strange visitor might 
be. As it happened, Dr. Gites had a passport, but it 
bore the date of 1870, and this would not do for the briga- 
dier. Dr. Gites also produced his priest’s permission to 
celebrate mass, But the brigadier was as illiterate as a 
brigadier could be. He could make nothing of the pass- 
port or of the priestly document, and he got hopelessly 
confused between the Witiiam of the passport and the 
Gueuietmo which Dr. Gixes said was his name, and between 
the Cardinal who issued the permission and the priest 
who produced it. The Englishman suggested blandly that 
perhaps the brigadier’s superior officer might understand 
the documents, but the brigadier proudly replied that he 
was the superior officer; so there was no help in that 
direction. Dr. Gites was locked up for the night in the 
guardhouse, and when morning came and he asked to be al- 
lowed to telegraph to his friends, the brigadier simply pocketed 
the telegram. In the afternoon he was taken to Sora, where 
a sub-prefect resides, and after a short time of further deten- 
tion he was released with a simple message of regret from 
the sub-prefect that a mistake had been made. But this 
was not all. After spending a week at Sora, Dr. Gites 
made a further tour, and at another little village was asked 
by another brigadier for his papers. Again the ancient 
date of the passport puzzled the official, who told him that 
he must stay where he was until the prefect of the district 
had examined his papers. Dr. Gives insisted on going with 
his papers and the brigadier to the town where the prefect 
lived. The prefect saw him, and immediately released him, 
but said that the brigadier had only done his duty, and 
pointed out that it was very imprudent to travel without 
proper papers. It was in vain that Dr. Gites urged that as 


an Englishman he did not need a passport. The prefect | . . . 
| it would be carried out in practice. 


was insisting on a distinction which seemed to him so 
natural and obvious that no one could fail to under- 
stand it or need to have it explained to him. A passport, 
in the sense of a permission to visit the outside of Italian 
life in the beaten track of tourists, is not necessary ; but 
every stranger intruding into the inner Italian life of 
country districts where tourists are unknown must have his 


- papers of identification. All the officials understood the 


duties of administration in this sense. The two brigadiers 
acted as in the course of their ordinary duty. They had no 
notion that they could take any course but detain a stranger 
who had not his papers in order. The sub-prefect and the 
prefect thought that it was quite right he should have been 
so detained. They were politely sorry that Dr. Gmes had 
been subjected to inconvenience, but they did not for a 
moment allow that anything had been done that ought not 
to have been done, so far as the injury he had sustained 
was one of provisional detention until his identity had been 
established. 


But in the instance of his first detention the rules of the 
administration had been transgressed. These rules provide 
that a stranger detained for want of proper papers shall 

‘not be put in prison except in cases of urgent necessity, 
;and shall be allowed freely to telegraph to his friends. 
_ Instead of being simply kept at his inn in the village, Dr. 
| Gites was carried off to the guardhouse, his telegram was 
_ stopped, and when he was taken to Sora he was again put 
in prison for a few hours by a brigadier there, instead of 
| being at once taken before the prefect. These were 
' obvious transgressions of administrative rules ; but here 
an important principle of Continental administration 
comes into play. When an ofiicial in discharging his 
duty transgresses the rules of administration, no one 
but his superiors can take cognizance of the trans- 
gression. The stranger who is suffering from the 
infraction of the rules must respect the representative 
of authority just as much as if he was guiltless. Any 
resistance, any expression of strong opinion, any act or 
word which impedes or annoys the official in doing what 
he pleases, is punishable. The Court of Appeal of Messina 
has just confirmed on this principle the fine imposed on Mr. 
Raryrorp for insulting and impeding officials who, accord- 
ing to English notions, treated him with great brutality 
and arrogance. Nor has the sufferer any claim for redress. 
The Government will not, in other words, give him money 
as a compensation for what he has undergone. It will not 
pay for the errors of its subordinates. There is nothing 
peculiar to Italy in this. Cases have occurred quite 
recently in Paris where Englishmen have sought, and 
have sought in vain, redress for wrongful. arrest and 
harsh treatment. The offence is regarded as en- 
tirely one against the administration itself. In the case 
of Dr. Gites the Italian administration has not been slow 
to punish the transgressions committed against itself. 
Both the offending brigadiers have been imprisoned, and 
one of them has been degraded. For some reason, which, 
if the accounts given of what happened by English corre- 
spondents are correct, it is impossible to understand, the 
Sicilian officials have been exculpated. But, if it is 
fair to the Italian Government to observe that in 
the case of Dr. Gites, and even in that of Mr. Rarn- 
FORD, it may possibly not have departed from the theory 
and practice of Continental administration, it is also 
obvious that the history of these cases throws much light 
on the real condition of modern Italy. It has superim- 
posed the political system of England on the adminis- 
trative system of France; and even the administrative 
system of France has been made worse in Italy by 
the infusion of some practices that have lingered on from 
the bad old times of Bourson and Papal government. 
Everything cannot be changed in a day, and Italy is still 
a long way off from what we mean by liberty. The 
present Italian Government, soon after entering on office, 
announced its intention of introducing a law by which 
all authorities would be amenable to the ordinary 
tribunals; but recently nothing has, we believe, been 
heard of the proposal. Could such a change be 
made, and really carried out, in daily life, Italy 
would have made a long stride towards practical 
freedom. But the Italian Government is beset by enemies 
against whom it probably finds the powers of administra- 
tion a useful weapon, and it may be doubted whether the 
subjection of the administration to the tribunals, which is 
the real basis of what we mean by liberty, is likely to be 
sanctioned speedily in Italy, or, if it weresanctioned, whether 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


f Taps Metropolitan Board of Works has prudently de- 
clined for the present to adopt a novel and ingenious 
scheme for a supplementary provision of water. Their own 
engineer Sir JoserH Bazatcette, Mr. Bramwewt, and Mr. 
Easton, have all great experience and high rank in their 
profession ; but little technical knowledge is required for 
the conclusion that there is only one uncertain element 
|in their plan. If the moderate quantity of water 
which they propose to supply can certainly be obtained 
from the slopes of the London chalk basin, there can be no 
difficulty in pumping the water into reservoirs at such a 
level as to give the necessary pressure. The experience 
derived from the Kent Waterworks and from the pumping- 
stations in the valley of the Cray renders it probable that 
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the proposed supply would be sufficient and permanent, but 
the water-producing capabilities of chalk are sometimes 
treacherous and capricious. In some instances, water 
collected during an immemorial period in the cavities of 
the chalk has, after giving for some years a copious supply, 
been eventually exhausted by pumping. Statements have 
often been made of the abundance of water stored under 
London itself, below the intervening clay ; yet Sir JosupH 
Bazaucerte and his colleagues refer to the failure of all 
attempts to obtain a considerable supply from the lowest 
level. If the common phrase of a basin were literally 
applicable to the chalk formation round London, it would 
follow that the sides, as well as the bottom, would be barren 
of water; but, in the words of the Report, “ the absence 
“ of connexion between the two is shown by the fact that 
‘“‘ water is detained round London in the chalk at levels 
“ several hundred feet above that at which it is obtained 
“in London from the same strata.” On such points it is 
necessary to rely on professional opinions, even if they are 
in some degree conjectural. The engineers who propose 
the new scheme appear to have no practical doubt of the 
certainty and permanence of a limited supply from the 
chalk. They assume that it would not be possible to rely 
on the same source as a substitute for the enormous 
quantity of water which is now derived from the Thames, 
the Lea, and the New River. The chief object of their 
plan is to supersede the necessity of ambitious schemes for 
bringing distant waters to London. 


Two purposes which, except by a kind of accident, have 
no connexion with one another, would be served by an 
auxiliary supply. The same machinery would provide 
pure drinking water and furnish sufficient pressure to 
insure the easy extinction of fires by the employment of 
hydrants instead of fire-engines. It may be said with little 
exaggeration that fires in London would be rendered im- 
possible or innocuous if every house were within reach of a 
jet of water strong enough to play upon the roof; but for 
the supply of the necessary hydrants water must stand 
about the level of the top of the Victoria Tower, or 400 
feet above the Ordnance datum. The reservoirs and 
stand pipes of the Water Companies are at various levels, 
but they are all far below the requisite height ; and, though 
it might be physically possible to provide the necessary 
elevation, no engineer in his senses would propose works 
which would be at the same time extravagantly costly, 
superfluous, and inconvenient. Of a daily supply of 
120,000,000 gallons, only 300,000 gallons, or a four- 
hundredth part of the whole, are on an avera 
wanted for the extinction of fire. It would be 
absurd to pump the remainder to the same height, 
especially as it would necessitate the provision of 
new and more expensive fittings in every house. The 
pipes which have been made with reference to the existing 
state of things could not resist for an hour the pressure 
which would make the hydrants efficient. Sir Josnpn 
Bazateerte, Mr. BraMweELL, and Mr. Easton consequently 
propose to give a separate supply of moderate amount for 
the extinction of fire, and for another purpose which would 
in general estimation be regarded as still more desirable. 
The water supplied by the London Companies is, notwith- 
standing the alarming details published by official 
analysts, probably as wholesome as the purest spring 
water; but there can be no doubt that it is objectionable 
to a susceptible imagination, and perhaps to a delicate 
palate. The impurities which have been contracted in the 
river channels are for the most part chemically converted 
into harmless substances long before the water reaches the 
filter-beds, which further remove almost all matters held in 
mechanical suspension. Experience shows that ideal purity 
of water has no sanitary merits ; and it may be observed that 
horses and cattle, having no knowledge of Blue-books or 
social science, always prefer comparatively impure and 
stagnant water. Nevertheless it is unpleasant to know that 
a glass of filtered water comes from a river which is still a 
receptacle of sewage; and the more sensitive classes would, 
if they had the choice, undoubtedly prefer pure chalk water 
to their present supply. 

The most obvious merit of the new proposal is that it 
provides for definite and limited objects, while only a 
moderate expense would be incurred for collateral and un- 
necessary purposes. Mr. Bareman’s plan for bringing 
water from the Welsh mountains, and Mr. Hemans’s plan 


for bringing water from the Lakes, involved a great ex- 
pense for the purpose of entirely superseding the actual | 
supply of which by far the greater part is well adapted | 


to general use. As there are no textile manufactures 
in London there would be little advantage, beyond a 
saving of soap, in the substitution of soft water for hard; 
and it can scarcely be contended that the actual 
supply is not pure enough for washing and flushing and 
other general purposes. The quantity provided by the 
Companies is not only liberal, but excessive. Thirty 
gallons a day are on an average supplied for each person in 
a population of nearly four millions, while twenty gallons 
would be more than enough. Not more than two gallons a 
day can possibly be required for cooking and drinking, 
With the addition of a supply for the extinction of fires, 
8,500,000 gallons of pure water would be amply sufficient. 
It is of course not necessary that water for hydrants 
should be exceptionally pure ; but, if there is to be a new 
supply of drinking water, it would probably be expedient 
to combine the two objects. It is a defect in the scheme 
that it gives high pressure, with the consequent disadvan- 
tage of expensive fittings, for seventeen times the quantity 
of water which really needs to be raised to a high level ; 
but, if there is to be a separate supply of drinking water, 
it may perhaps be economical to provide at the same 
time for the extinction of fires. High level reser- 
voirs for the supply of hydrants might be con- 
structed at a comparatively small cost; but it would 
also be necessary to provide a distributive apparatus. 
The estimated cost of the proposed works is 5,500,000l., 
including not only reservoirs and pumping stations, but 
mains, hydrants, and honse fittings. The annual charge, 
at the very low rate of three and a half per cent., would be 
192,5001., or, with the cost of pumping, 225,000l., against 
which the engineers set off some theoretical saving. The 
establishment of hydrants would, in their opinion, by ren- 
dering unnecessary the proposed extension of the Fire 
Brigade, save 50,0001. a year; and a further saving of 
10,0001. a year is anticipated in the expense of the actual 
Fire Brigade. A more fanciful item is the relief of the 
Companies from the necessity of increasing their pressure, 
which they have in fact no intention of altering; and the 
authors of the new scheme make the questionable pro- 
posal of dispensing with the legal obligation to provide 
constant service. It is not solely for drinking purposes 
or for the extinction of fires that constant service is 
desirable. On the whole, it may probably be assumed 
that the extra cost of the new system would be 200,000l. a 
year, representing a capital outlay of between three and 
four millions. It could not be expected that the Metro- 
politan Board would at once pledge themselves to so great 
an undertaking, though they may perhaps at some future 
time take the scheme into consideration. 

Before any great additional outlay is made for the sup- 
ply of water, the Board would probably find it expedient 
to buy up the rights of the Water Companies. Although 
there is some exaggeration in the popular doctrine, there 
are practical reasons for vesting the water supply in 
the sanitary authorities; and there would be a great ad- 
vantage in putting an end to litigation and controversy. If 
the Board owned the waterworks, the ratepayers might 
through their representatives determine for themselves 
whether it was worth while to pay additional rates for water 
more chemically pure. The sum to be raised for the 
purchase would necessarily be large; but in buying any 
commodity at its value there is neither gain nor loss. 
The Board of Works would give the Companies a certain 
number of years’ purchase of their income, and they could 
recoup themselves by levying the present rates. It is 
doubtful whether a large expenditure will at any time be 
incurred for the purpose of obtaining water which is not 
more wholesome than the present supply; but the Board 
of Works, and, it may be added, the City Corporation, are 
the best judges of the wishes and interests of their con- 
stituents. It might perhaps be well to remit to the 
engineers the separate question whether a high-level supply 
for the extinction of fires alone can be provided at a 
moderate cost ; but there is too much reason to fear that it 
would be impossible to return a favourable answer. Un- 
fortunately every good thing is expensive, and water in 
large towns is no exception to the rule, 


FRANCE. 


it is well for the fame of the Boxararte family that they 
are better represented at Chislehurst than in Paris. 
The widow and the son of the Jate Euperor have uniformly 
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borne themselves with a becoming and dignified reserve. | of strife and confusion. Those who call themselves the 


Onutwardly, at all events, they have taken no part in the 
intrigues of their partisans. They claim nothing from the 
French people ; they simply await an invitation to return to 
France, without attempting to anticipate or hurry it. The 
Empress Evcénie and Prince Louis are probably 
well aware that success is more likely to come to them if 
they maintain this waiting attitude than if they asked their 
countrymen to listen either to the tale of their late 
Sovereign’s wrongs or to the list of blessings which his son 
has the power of conferring upon France. The conditions 
under which a Bonaparte can again mount the throne are 
tay well ascertained. In the words of M. Raout 
UvAL, the Empire assured to France the combination of 
equality and authority. France has of late been living 
under a Government which undertakes to combine equality 
with liberty, but it is still to be seen whether this latter 
combination can assure to the country the order and tran- 
quillity which it is determined to enjoy. If the Republic 
which offers liberty as well as equality is successful 
as an instrument of maintaining order, it is only 
natural that the majority of Frenchmen should prefer the 
Republic to the Empire. To enjoy equality with your 
neighbours and yet to do as you like is a pleasanter state 
of things than to enjoy equality with your neighbours on 
condition of having to do as some one else likes. No 
difference of opinion ought to exist in the Bonapartist 
party except as to the probability that the combination of 
equality with liberty will be realized. That is a point 
upon which it is perfectly open to them to be either hope- 
fal or despondent. But upon the necessity of waiting 
gaan d until the failure of the Republic in this respect 
as become patent to all men they ought to be agreed. 
Naturally enough, however, they are not at all agreed 
upon it. Prince Louis Napoteon can afford to wait in 
ilence and inaction. He is young, and his position in the 
party is assured. But men like M Rovner have no great 
space of time Icft them, and men like M. Paut pe Cassac- 
nac have to keep themselves and their merits before the eyes 
of acareless public. They are always tempted therefore to 
be unduly and mischievously active. They are convinced, 
it may be, that the Republic only needs rope enough to ensure 
its bringing destruction on itself; but their faith is not 
strong enough to wait with folded hands until this result 
has been brought about. They persuade themselves that 
the end will come a little quicker if they do something to 
help it on; and in this way we have the spectacle of M. 
Rovuex preaching the duty of having no fellowship with 
a Government which will not own itself Imperialist, and 
of M. Pau. pe CassaGnac posing as the swashbuckler of 
journalism. The best excuse that can be made for them 
is that, however much the good fame of their party may 
suffer from their acts, its permanent interests are not 
likely to be endangered. If the Empire is again set up in 
France, it will be from no sentimental affection for it on 
the part of the people. The majority of Frenchmen are, 
above all things, men of business. They care little or 
nothing about politics, except in so far as they know 
that, as Marshal MacManon said at Evreux on Thurs- 
day, good politics make good business. If M. Tuiers 
had remained in office, he would in all probability have 
convinced them that the Republic was able to give France 
that stability which they naturally regard as the first 
condition of good government. Provided that the 
Executive can be trusted to maintain order at home and 
abroad, and that there is a reasonable certainty 

that the Executive which undertakes this charge five 
or ten years hence will be the same as the Executive 
which undertakes it to-day, they are perfectly satis. 
fied; and under M. Turers the Republic became daily an 
object of greater confidence in these respects. The 
monarchical intrigues which followed upon M. Tutsrs’s 
retirement did not entirely undo the work of the preceding 
three years. If Marshal MacManon had been a genuinely 
Republican ruler, or if the Republican party had been wise 
enough not to frighten him by going beyond the limits 
which he had covenanted with himself not to pass, the 
same process might have gone on. If itis to go on now, 
it must be under some other guide than Marshal Mac- 
Manon. If he is to be believed, the Republican party are 
the worst enemies that the Republic has to fear, and as it is 
certain that outside the Republican party the Republic has 
not a friend in the world, this is tantamount to proclaim- 
ing that the Republic is impossible. Those who wish to 
maintain it do so, according to the Marsuat, in the interest 


friends of order are convinced, according to their own show- 
ing, that order is incompatible with a Republic. Clearly, 
therefore, the French Conservatives must make up their 
minds either to accept Marshal MacManon’s version of the 
situation, and get rid of the Republic, or to reject Marshal 
MacManon’s version of the situation, and himself along 
with it. 

The Government show a very true appreciation of the 
issue thus presented to the French nation. They recog- 
nize that they have one really formidable enemy, and one 
only. It is probable that when the present Ministry con- 
sented to take office and to try the experiment of a general 
election, they built their hopes in a very great degree upon 
the personal ambition of M. Gambetta. He had been the 
almost omnipotent leader of the Republican party in the 
late Chamber, and the Government might naturally have 
expected that when the electors were called upon to decide 
between that Chamber and Marshal MacMauon he would 
present himself as the Republican champion. Instead of 
this, M. Gambetta stepped aside and presented M. Turers 
to the country as the destined successor of Marshal 
MacManon in the event of the electors giving judgment in 
favour of the Chamber. It was a genuine surprise, prob- 
ably, to the Ministers, and this is the only excuse they can 
plead for the conduct into which they have allowed them- 
selves to be led since. The insults which the Ministerial 
journals are never weary of offering to the statesman to 
whom, in the terrible straits of 1871,the country turned 
instinctively for help, might be explained by the sitgular 
gift which newspaper organs have of damaging 
the interests which they desire to serve. But it 
is not only the newspapers that treat M. Turers 
asa public enemy. The police are seemingly instructed 
to regard him in the same light. His house is watched, 
a record is kept of every visitor whom he receives; in 
short, the man who fought and beat the Commune is 
treated by a professedly Conservative Government as 
though he were an irreconcilable conspirator. It is not 
the Republicans who have cause to find fault with this 
action on the part of the Government. The greatest 
difficulty that they have to contend with is the difficulty of 
making it plain that M. Turers is a candidate for the 
presidentship when as yet there is no admitted prospect 
of the presidentship being vacant. It is only by indirect 
means that the Republicans can contrive to keep M. 
Turers’s claims before the eyes of his countrymen; and 
they may well be thankful to the Cabinet for doing their 
work so effectually. Whatever opinion Frenchmen may 
entertain of M. Turers as compared with Marshal Mac- 
Manon, the Government are making it impossible for any 
Frenchman to doubt that, when the Marsuat asks the 
country to say whether it prefers his policy or that of the 
Republicans, he is really asking it whether it prefers his 
policy or that of M. Tuters. The issue could not be stated 
in terms more favourable to the Republican party ; and 
they have every reason to be grateful to the Government 
for taking the task of thus stating it out of their hands. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, 


sie Report of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Home Secretary to inquire into the discipline and 
management of Christ’s Hospital altogether bears out the 
opinion we expressed, that the faults of this great school 
are faults which cannot be amended without a radical 
change in its administration. ‘“ That such a system” as 
that described by the Commissioners “ works no worse is to 
“ the credit of the Head-Master and the Warden and their 
“ assistants.” Considering what the working of the system 
is shown by the Commissioners to be this is a very strong 
condemnation ; but it is one which is borne out alike by 
theory and experience. If nothing were known about 
Christ’s Hospital except the fact that it is governed in such 
and such a manner, it would seem safe to infer that such 
and such evils would be visible in the school. So far as 
the interior of a great school can be made known to any one 
who is not either a master or a scholar in it, it appears that 
the evils which might have been expected to follow from 
its peculiar organization have actually followed. As regards 
the particular case which provoked the inquiry, the Report 
of the Commissioners leaves matters pretty much where 
they were. There seems to have been nothing in the 
treatment to which Gipss was subjected to account for his 
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suicide. The statements which he himself made at home 
would to some extent explain the state of mind which he 
must have been in, but they are so mixed up with ascer- 
tained falsehoods that it is impossible to put any faith in 
them. The suicide of a boy of Grsps’s age is so unusual an 
occurrence that it seems equally wild to attribute it to 
insanity and to the despair produced by habitual and 
anticipated ill-usage. Where the Commissioners have 
failed no one else can hope to succeed, and with this 
remark the case of Gipps may be dismissed. 


His death, however, will not have been useless if it leads 
to the introduction of those radical changes which the 
Report of the Commissioners shows to be indispensable 
to any solid improvement at Christ’s Hospital. The change 
onwhichalltherest depend—with which they would be secured 
almost without any special provision, without which no 
reforms, however well intentioned, can be worth anything 
—is the removal of the school from London. We do not 
believe that there is a single Head-Master in England 
who would hold that the middle of London is a good, or 
even an endurable, site for a great boarding school. There 
are two Head-Masters whom the Commissioners have 
examined on this point, and they are both very well fitted 
from their positions and antecedents to speak with 
authority. One is Mr. Bett, now Master of Marlborough, 
who was Head-Master of Christ’s Hospital from 1868 to 
1876; the other is Dr. Haic Brown, who is an “old 
* Blue,” and is now Head-Master of Charterhouse—a 
school which has itself undergone that process of removal 
which is so urgently needed at Christ’s Hospital. These 
gentlemen agree in thinking that the defects in management 
and discipline which are complained of at Christ’s Hospital 
eannot be effectually cured while it remains in its present 
cramped situation, but would probably disappear if once the 
school were removed to a spacious site inthe country. The 
system now in use at Christ’s Hospital, say the Com- 
missioners, “ expects that 700 boys should, except when at 
“lessons, be kept in order by the Head-Master and the 
“Warden, assisted by matrons, beadles, and boys under 
“sixteen.” Further to ensure failure the relations of the 
Head-Masterand the Warden to oneanother are “ not clearly 
“ defined”; and both of them aresubordinate to the treasurer. 
In the last resort, therefore, the authority over the boys rests 
with an official who has nothing to do with the actual dis- 
cipline of the school, either in class or out of class. In the 
much more numerous cases in which the necessity for an 
appeal to the treasurer does not present itself, the autho- 
rity of the Head-Master and the Warden is co-ordinate ; 
and both probably find themselves from time to time in 
the position described by Mr. Bett, of being on the verge 
of a direct collision of opinion without feeling at all 
sure that they have the power to enforce their own views. 
To say, as the Commissioners do, that such a state of 
things “tends to weaken the executive force of the school,” 
is to state the objection in the mildest possible form. They 
might safely have said that an authority thus distributed is 
scarcely better than no authority at all. Even if the au- 
thority of the Head-Master were paramount and undivided, 
the absence of ga 8 oye staff would be fatal to its ade- 
quate exercise. hat can a general do who has only 
civilians for lieutenants, while even these civilians are nut 
appointed by himself? Yet this is precisely the position 
of the Head-Master of Christ’s Hospital. His authority in 
the matter of discipline out of class is delegated, not 
to assistant-masters, but to matrons and beadles, and 
even these matrons and beadles are responsible to the 
Warden, and not to the Head-Master. ‘There is no use 
in arguing against such a system as this. Those who do 
not see that as soon as it is stated it is condemned will 
never be made to condemn it by any process of reasoning. 

The only point on which proof is required is the connexion 
between the removal of the school and the abolition of this 
system. Until the masters live in the school they cannot 
be responsible for the discipline alike of the classes, the 
playground, and the wards; and so long as the school re- 
mains where it is the masters cannot live in it. The whole 
structure of the buildings is designed for a mode of life 
altogether different from that which is now seen to be 
suited to a congregation of seven hundred boys. The 
Commissioners recommend that for the sake of economy 
the boys should be placed in large wards even in the 
country. “ Bat,” they go on, “in a new building more 
“ floor space might be provided, so that the beds need not 
“be in so close contiguity ; and masters’ houses might be 
“built with doors opening into every ward, so that the 


“ master in charge of the wards might enter at pleasure, 

“ and see at a glance whether all was in order or no. The 

“authority of the monitors might then be limited in 

“ amount, but such as they retained might be exercised 

“ with much more certainty; and their duties would 

“ become so much diminished in point of detail that the 

“ Grecians might well be required to act with effect as the 

“ heads ofthe wards. In the play hours also the masters’ 

“ houses would overlook the playground; and as in most 

“schools that have the advantage of a country site, the 

“ younger masters at least might join in the games, and 

“thus a sympathy and confidence might grow up which 
“really has been found to exist in other schools, but 
“which can hardly be expected in a school where the 
“intercourse of masters and boys is systematically con- 
“ fined to hearing lessons and inflicting punishment.” It 
is not worth while to consider the alternative recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. As the removal of the 
school was not the question submitted to them, it was 

necessary for them to consider what improvements could be 
introduced in the event of the present site being retained. 

Bat the reasons against retaining the present site and for 
removing the school into the country are so overpowering 
that it would be a waste of strength to rest content with 

any reform short of this. The evils associated with. 
Christ’s Hospital can never be cured, the’services which it 
is capable of rendering to the cause of education can. 
never be realized, until the boys are taken away from New-- 
gate Street. To suggest how they may be better managed. 
in Newgate Street is a very proper employment for a. 
Commission appointed for that object ; but public opinion. 
ought not to be, and we hope will not be, satisfied with any 

half measures of this sort. 

The Commissioners refer so often to the Report of 
Mr. Fearon, to which we drew attention the other day, 
that it may be interesting to recall the proposals made in 
it for the reconstitution of Christ’s Hospital asa great 
system of middle-class education for the Home counties. 
Mr. Fearon suggested that the buildings and site in 
London, with the exception of the Hall, should be sold ; 
and that, with the proceeds, five schools should be built— 
one at St. Albans, one at Chelmsford, one at Seven. 
oaks, one at Guildford, and one at Maidenhead, each of 
these schools providing accommodation for 150 Blue-coat 
boys, and 150 county scholars as boarders, and for 150: 
day scholars. In this way the ‘“ Blues” would be nomi- 
nated, maintained, and educated in just the same way as 
they are now; the amalgamation of local foundations: 
would provide funds for the county scholars; and 
that outer London which is every year becoming 
more thickly inhabited would supply the day scholars. 
The population of six counties would thus be pro-- 
vided with a good system of secondary education, while 
the distinctive characteristics of the old Hospital would be. 
preserved, and its fame and influence be immeasur- 
ably increased. Now that public attention has been acci- 
dentally fixed upon Christ’s Hospital, it is for the Govern- 
ment to see that the opportunity thus afforded is not 
allowed to go unimproved. The removal of the school 
into the country is the first and paramount necessity ; but 
it would be unfortunate if advantage were not taken of this 
removal to extend the benefit of a sound middle class edu- 
cation over the wider area contemplated in the suggestions 
which we have quoted. 


POLICE DETECTIVES. 


gras tee may be the result of the prosecution of 
'Y the three Detective Inspectors, MrrkLrsoun, Drvs- 
covicH, and PaLMer—as to which, of course, we can neither 
express nor imply any opinion—there can be no doubt that 
the Home Secrerary has acted wisely in the course he has 
taken on the general question of the organization of this 
branch of the police system. In tbe last moments of the 
Session Sir C. Ditxe asked what steps would be taken by 
the Government with a view to the reorganization of the 
Detective force—a question which apparently assumed 
that the inquiries in the criminal case which is still going 
on in the police-court were enough to justify the as- 
sumption that there was something seriously wrong in 
that department, and that reorganization has been proved 
to be necessary. The Howe Secretary was therefore 
entitled to meet the question by the remark that mem. 


‘bers must not give credit to everything thet was 
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stated in the police-court; but he added _ that 
he thought it right that careful inquiry should be 
made into the condition of the Detective body, and 
that he had appointed a Committee for that special pur- 
pose. Nothing could be better than the composition of the 
Committee, which includes Colonel Frmprne, Sir H. 
Mr. Overenp, Mr. J. B. Mave, and two 
of the police magistrates of London; and which will deal 
not with any particular charges against members of the 
force—which must of course be left to the ordinary 
jadicial processes—but with the constitution and practice 
of tiie service, as to which enough has come out to justify 
an inquiry into the system as it is at present carried 
on. Some years back Dickens wrote a series of papers 
describing interviews with various police detectives, re- 
ferred to under fictitious names but easily recognized as 
real persons, who narrated their adventures in an amusing 
form, and so as to show what a deep and subtle person a 


to place themselves in equivocal positions with those whom 
they are watching and studying in order to get proofs of 
their guilt ; and there are doubtless cases in which appear- 
ances may be against them, though they are only loyally 
fulfilling their duty to their superiors in ferreting out 
the secrets of suspected people. What is wanted under 
such circumstances is a very sharp system of super- 
vision and control. Officers employed in this way ought 
to be bound to keep a detailed diary of their proceed- 
ings, and to report continually to headquarters what 
they have in view and what they are doing. Something 
ought also to be done to raise the character of the men, and 
perhaps their rate of pay. 

It may be remarked incidentally that the manner in 
which a certain class of people are now daily behaving in 
the police-court is a scandal to justice, and might easily 
be checked by firmness on the part of the magistrate. We 
find in one of the morning papers the following aceount of 


detective was. Since then the police detective has had a | the scenes which take place:—“ Everybody who can be 


conspicuous place in fiction; but it may be doubted 
whether this class of officers are really of the stamp 


“considered as opposed to the police is a favourite with 
“the mob of roughs and idlers—men who apparently have 


which might be supposed from novelists’ descriptions. Any | “ nothing better to do than to obstruct Bow Street all day 


one who cares to refer to DicxeNs’s articles will, how- 


“in order that they may cheer a convict and loudly hiss 


ever, get some idea of the nature of the duties which | “ three men, who, at present at any rate, have a right to 


detectives have to perform, and of the tactics to which 
they are necessarily compelled to resort. 
able that, if crime is to be tracked, there should be a set 
of policemen acting in secret. These men are regularly 
enrolled on the lists of the police; but of course they are 
not necessarily known by sight to the criminal classes ; 
and it is an essential part of their business to adopt 
disguises and pretences in order to get at the information 
which they require. If they went about their work in an 
open way they could do nothing. They would at once be 
recognized as policemen, and the people they were after 
would be on their guard. In every country this is re- 
garded as a legitimate and inevitable feature in police 
administration, though the system is carried to different 
lengths under different Governments, and is only safe 
when subjected to close supervision and judicious limita- 
tions as to the expedients to be employed. 

It is obvious to what kind of dangers the men who are 
thus employed must be constantly exposed. The atmosphere 
in which they live is not a wholesome ore. They have to 
mix in an insidious manner with the criminal classes; 
to resort to all sorts of tricks and stratagems in order to 
collect particulars which could not be obtained in a 
straightforward way. It would be going too far to say 
that a man cannot retain his sense of honour and honesty 
who undertakes such work; and there can be no question 
that, as arule, detectives have a fair sense of duty, and even 
for their own sakes are careful to avoid entangling themselves 
in doubtful transactions. At the same time, there must 


obviously be a good deal of temptation in their career. 


They have to pretend to be somehow friends of, or at least 


on confidential terms with, the persons they are employed | 


to detect; and this is apt to give a bias to the mind. 
Deception and underhand practices become for them a part 
of the regular business of life, and their profession is re- 

ded as an exception—a necessary exception, it may be, for 
the publicgood—trom the ordinary rules and practice of com- 
mon honesty and fair dealing. It may be argued that the end 
in such a case justifies the means, if the latter are used in 
a cautious and scrupulous manner; but it may readily be 


-conceived that it is not always easy ‘to say where the line 


is to be drawn. Morcover, men in such a position have a 
‘great deal of power in their hands, and may be tempted to use 
it nefariously by making terms with those after whom they 
are sent,and by giving them hints of danger or oppor- 
tunities of escape. This, in fact, is the substance of the 
charge against the detectives now under trial; and till the 
proceedings are finally concluded it will be impossible to 
say how far they have been made out. But, speaking 
merely from the outside of the case, and considering only the 
conditions of the service, itis obvious that, if the vocation 
of the detectives is discovered or suspected by the people into 
whose confidence they have to worm themselves, they may 
have proposals made to them of a tempting kind, which, 
from the secresy of their operations, they may think that 
they can entertain with impunity. It is too soon to form 
any definite opinion as to how far the manner in which the 
system is worked supplies an effectual check on disorders 
of this kind; but from the nature of the case it is evident 
that persons thus employed have great latitude allowed 
them. Detectives have, in the ordinary course of duty, 


It is unavoid- | 


“ say that they are innocent.” 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


at a gathering like that of the British Association, which this 
year revisits Plymouth after a long absence, the value of the 
work done in the several sections is in truth quite independent of 
what may happen at the general meetings, which have a compara- 
tively spectacular character, and whose object is to provide a sort 
of medium between the intimate scientific work of the Association 
and the diflused interest of the educated public. At the same time 
this object is an important one, and the remembrance of the pro- 
ceedings left in the minds of outsiders in any given year—and 
consequently the amount of support beyond the pale of the pro- 
perly scientific world which may be counted on to furnish the 
sinews of war—must depend in great measure on the impression 
made by the opening address. It is a thankless office to have to 
record, as we are now compelled to do, that this time the impres- 
sion was not a very favourable one. In one word, the President’s 
discourse was much too technical for the occasion and the 
audience. It would be ungenerous to cast any personal responsi- 
bility for this result on the eminent specialist who was chosen for 
the office. The gift of interpreting the results of highly special 
researches for the benefit of those who are not prepared beforehand 
by special knowledge is by no means a common one—in fact, it is 
itself a speciality which very few have mastered; for which reason 
people who are anxious to parade themselves as amateurs in science 
are much in the habit of cheapening it. The notion that Professor 
Huxley and Professor Tyndall are mere popularizers—because, 
forsvoth, they can expound as well as discover—has almost attained 
the rank of a vulgar error. Some remarks to that eflect were 
heard at this very meeting in the Guildhall of Plymouth. Those 
who imagine that such remarks give them a scientific air may be 
assured that there is no more certain stamp of a narrow and super- 
ficial habit of mind. However, we cannot all go to Corinth; a 
specialist, however eminent, has not necessarily the gift of large and 
lucid exposition ; and if he has not, the temptation to take refuge 
in the technical details of his own province is almost irresistible. 
Dr. Allen ‘Thomson was himself aware of the danger, and made a 
sort of apology by anticipation. As far as he is personally concerned, 
the apology must be fully accepted. He began with a general re- 
view of the history, position, and prospects of the Darwinian theory 
which leit nothing to bedesired. This first part of the discourse, 
though not strikingly brilliant in form, was an excellent specimen 
of a kind of scientitic literature of which England has especial 
reason to be proud. It was quite fair, again, for the President, 
being what he is, to lay special stress on the evidences of 
Darwinism in biology; and a passing notice of the current con- 
troversy on spontaneous generation was in every way fitting. 
Here Dr. Thomson declared himself in favour of those who hold 
that no production of really new organic life has been shown to 
take place under the present conditions—in other words, he 
adopted the germ theory; at the same time he was careful to point 
out that the problem of the first origin of life on the earth 
remains quite open, and that no conjecture yet advanced does 
more than put back the difficulty. So far all was well; but 
presently the turn of the discourse became further specialized, and 
the audience found themselves listening to a severely technical 
lecture onembryology. Its main purport was clear enough, indeed, 
to those who knew in a general way what to expect. To others we 
think it must have been obscure. The President's speech was now 
of blastoderm, ectoderm, and endoderm, epiblast and hypoblast ; 
and the less physiological part of the audience began to wonder if 
they had not strayed by mistake into the Biological section. 


| Ignorance being the mother of fear, there were signs of alarm lest 


i 


something improper should be coming ; one ortwovery discreet per- 


sons were observed to walk out. If they had stayed, they would 
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bably have carried away nothing worse than a more or less hazy 
notion that Hiickel and Von Bir were very great men, and that the 
Amphioxus and Ascidians have become families of much greater 
consideration within late years. From indications we shall pre- 
sently have to mention, it seems that Plymouth orthodoxy is still 
susceptible on the topic of Evolution; and it might perhaps have 
had a calming effect to assure the good citizens of all respectable 
denominations that the Amphioxus is a particular béte noire of 
those icularly naughty people the Positivists. We have not 
heard, however, that pm Re uxley has been in higher favour 
at the Vatican since Dr. Congreve put him under the ban of 
Humanity. 

To return to Professor Allen Thomson, the general tenor of this 
more special — of the address was to set forth the parallel 
between the development of kinds, as conceived by the Darwinian 
naturalist, and the embryonic development of the individual as it 
may be seen in any of the higher animals, from the microscopic 
ovum upwards through the various stages that lead to the finished 
form. On the evolution hypothesis, every such stage is the record 
of a condition once present in adult ancestors of remote generations ; 
and this furnishes an explanation—how complete must be left for 
specialists to decide, but certainly the only explanation yetknown— 
of phenomena in — = life which otherwise seem purposeless 
po unaccountable. Professor Allen Thomson left no jt tas to 
his own opinion; he pronounced the evidence of embryology in 
favour of the continuous development of species to be not only 
strong, but practically conclusive. It is impossible for an 
embryologist not to be an evolutionist ; no theory which does not 
include the leading ideas of evolution—namely, variability, adap- 
tation, and hereditary transmission—can bring the facts of 
embryology within a general law. The connexion and continuity 
of all organic life force themselves irresistibly upon the “ faithful 
student,” him who follows, according to Plato’s precept, whither- 
soever the reason of the thing leads him, not looking to the right 
hand or the left. 

Such were the general features of the address, which, valuable 
as was the matter, somewhat failed, as we have said, in immediate 
effect. It was read with a tone of calm and equable familiarity 
proper for a discussion among experts, but hardly calculated to 
tix the attention of a mixed audience on the details of embryonic 
development. There was likewise another drawback, and one wholly 
beyond the President's control. The wise men of Plymouth seem to 
yegard Darwinian doctrine as dangerously strong meat for their 
fellow-citizens, and the speeches that introduced and followed the 
discourse of the evening were apparently designed, instead of 
setting off and heightening its effect, to extenuate it as much as 
possible. The Mayor introduced Dr. Allen Thomson in a rambhing 
oration (not unjustly received with bare civility), in which he took 
occasion to mention in an emphatic manner that, if the British 
Association studies the Book of Nature much, the men of Ply- 
mouth study the Book of Revelation more. It is true that Ply- 
mouth is distinguished above other towns for the variety, vehem- 
ence, and eccentricity of its sectarians. It was reserved for the 
Mayor of Plymouth to discover that the temperament which has 
produced three rival sets of Plymouth Brethren is peculiarly 
favourable to the formation of a sound judgment on scientific 
speculation. After this he launched into a display of classical 
allusions in which Ajax and Prometheus got sadly mixed up. 
However, Dr. Allen Thomson was Prometheus, and if he did not 
meddle with fire nobody would peck him. ‘The suggestion 
of a “winged hound of Zeus” in the background who 
tears presumptuous men of science was not in the best 
taste. Then, after the address, the Earl of Mount Edg- 
cumbe proposed the usual vote of thanks to the President, and 
said he thought the wisest course for the Association in such 
difficult matters as had been put before them was to “take their 
President's advice, and, instead of coming to rash conclusions, 
reserve their judgment so long as that branch of science remained 
in the region of hypothesis.” This was a pretty bold piece of ac- 
commodation, considering that the President, so far from giving 
any advice of the kind, had said as distinctly as words could say 
it that in his opinion only one judgment was possible. Whether 
the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe really meant that he disagreed with 
Dr. Allen Thomson on his own ground, but did not like to say so, or 
whether he had any more subtle meaning, we shall presumably 
never know. Last came Dr. Acland to second the vote of thanks, 
and professed himself specially thankful to Dr. Allen Thomson for 
not having ssed “in a light and useless way” on the for- 
bidden ground of metaphysics. The terms of this compliment 
seemed intended to imply a censure on Professor Huxley 
and Professor Tyndall for their well-known Belfast addresses, 
and to suggest in a delicate way to the good folk of 
Plymouth how grateful they ought to be to the Association for 
not troubling them with any such superfluity of naughtiness this 
year. Now it may be observed, simply from the Association’s 
point of view, that the high problems of mind and matter, at all 
events when handled by masters of exposition, are far more in- 
teresting than the development of epiblast and hypoblast, and 
much more likely to serve the objects for which it is chiefly worth 
while to have opening addresses at all. But this also is to be 
observed, and is far more important—that men of science need not 
and will not submit to purchase toleration by renouncing the right 
they have, no less than all other men, to discuss questions which 
lie at the foundations of science and are of the deepest interest for 
all thinking persons. As on the one hand they will not go out of 
their way to meet the so-called challenges of people who have not 


learnt the elements of scientific method, so on the other hand the 
will from time to time pause in their special inquiries, when =n 
where they think fit, to consider the bearing of established 
facts or probable hypotheses on the general conception 
of the world to be formed by a reasonable man. We 
believe that no doctrine about physical events, whether it be 
the conservation of energy, natural selection, molecular theory of 
gases, or anything else, can furnish proof or disproof of any meta-° 
physical doctrine, though it may show in particular cases that 
something professing to be metapliysics is really bad physics. But 
it is perfectly idle to deny that the state of physical Sacdiodes at 
any given time does materially affect the notions of mankind, both 
er and metaphysical, about the order of nature as a whole. 

e why has science, as it has always had, determined enemies 
in those who are or fancy themselves committed to keeping up 
particular sets of notions? The pretence of ignoring or depre- 
cating these wider influences is unworthy of men who serve know- 
ledge with a whole heart. Their business is to go straight onward, 
without fear and without favour, neither courting nor shrinki 
from speculative consequences, and least of all affecting to be, alone 
among all men, incompetent to discuss them. 


THE AKROPOLIS OF MYKENE. 


ee was perhaps after all not so far wrong as he 
seemed to the mocking genius of comedy, when he raised the 
question whether life and death were not in truth things which 
had exchanged their names :— 


ris oidev ef Td Civ xarbaveiv, 
7d xatOaveivy Civ; 


It is at least very often so in the case of cities; it is emphatically 
so in the case of the great cities of the Argolic land. Argos, as 
we have seen, if it has not altogether died, has at least been 
brought down to a kind of life which, judged by its ancient 
standard, might pass for little better than death. Its continued 
being has destroyed well nigh every trace of its ancient state 
within the circuit which still remains inhabited. Argos is thus 
dead because it has lived. Mykéné, on the other hand, has re- 
mained alive because it died. Had Mykéné remained a ruling 
city, or even a dwelling-place of men in any shape, during all the 
ages which have passed since the fifth century Seep Christ, we 
should not see,as we now see, what the imperial city of the 
Pelopid house really was. Thanks to its happy destruction, no 
work of Turk or Venetian or Roman has ever arisen to jar on 
the associations of the primeval city. Even the works of those 
whom at Mykéné we must call the later Greeks, the men who 
dwelled there from the Dorian invasion to the days of Periklés, 
have passed away as though they had never been. No columus 
rise, as at Nemea, over the forsaken spot; we meet no temb by 
the wayside, no legend graven on the rock, such as we light on as 
we tread the holy way from Athens to Eleusis. House and wall, 
temple and tower, were either utterly swept away by Argive 
wrath, or else they have crumbled away into nothingness since the 
scourge of Argos passed over the devoted city. Where once 
stood the wide streets of Mylkéné, we meet only the shepherd 
with his crook to guide his flock, or the peasant woman, 
with Paionian indusiry, plying her distaff as she gathers 
her sheep or her goats to watering. or the hum of as- 
sembled citizens in the agoré, for the tramp of gathering warriors 
on the rue aay we hear only the pipe of the shepherd himself 
and the bark of the shepherd’s dog. Phe shepherds who wander 
over the site of Mykéné may not wholly answer to the pictures of 
Theokritos or Virgil; but the crook, the pipe, the distaif, are here 
no figures of speech. They may be seen and heard daily as the 
sun rises over the deep gorge which fences in the Mykénaian 
akropolis, or when he “‘ reigns” at eve over the heights of Artemis. 
and Kronos. But even those few shepherds do not, like the few 
inhabitants of modern Corinth, dwell on the old site of Mykéné, nor 
do they profess to carry on the Mykénaian name. At the foot of the 
lower hill, the hill of the city as distinguished from the hill of the 
akropolis, a small church and a few houses, seeming almost to 
grow out of the rocky soil, form the small village, not of Mykéné 
but of Chorbati. Yet in one sense Chorbati has become Mykéné.. 
Gathered there in a small museum are the less splendid and pre- 
cious of the relics which modern discovery has brought to light on 
Mykénaian soil. And there too is one relic, torn from a rifled 
tomb on the akropolis, which to the eye of faith must be more 
precious even than the treasury and the lion-gaie. There lies the 
nearly perfect skeleton which those who have trodden doubts and 
difficulties under their feet believe to be the very bones of Agamem- 
nda. The more cautious Greek antiquary is less rash in committing 
himself. Mr, Stamatakés, the learned and zealous guardian of the 
Mykénaian treasury, points to it with a wise qualification. The 
rest of his explanation is given in the tongue which is alike his 
own and Homer's. But, to express his doubts, the Hellenic lips 
have learned toform a Teutonic genitive. He does not commithimself 
to the belief that they are the bones of “ Agamemnén,” pure and 
simple ; they are the bones of “ Schliemann’s Agamemnén.” Yet 
rimeeval Hellas, primeval Mykéné, hasa history which may well 
ive through alike unreasonable doubts and undiscerning faith. 
Call him what we will—Agamemnén or anything else—the name 
matters little. It isa marked moment in one’s lite when one looks 
on the bones of one who, we need not doubt, was, in days long 
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before Hekataios wrote or even before Homer sang, a lord of many 
islands and of all Argos. 

The position of the akropolis at Mykéné differs widely from that 
of either of the neighbouring akropoleis of Ti and Argos. 
The hill of Tiryns is a mere mound in the plain. The loftier hill of 
Argos, though far outtopped by the mountains behind it, still 
stands out as a marked object. But the akropolis of Mykéné, 
though we find it to be ina manner isolated when we come to it, 
seems like an outpost of the far loftier hills immediately behind it. 
On one side the rock rises precipitously above a narrow gorge 
whose limestone cliffs at once, to an eye familiar with the West of 
England, suggest the gorges of Mendip, and, above all, the great 
pass of Cheddar. In the early days of fortifications, when there 
was no missile to be feared but darts and arrows, a fortress was 
not deemed to be in greater danger by reason of being thus over- 
looked. Indeed, to be overlooked by high and inaccessible mountains 
was in itself a kind of shelter. The Mykénaian akropolis thus stands 
upon the rocks and among the hills in a way in which its fellows 
at Tiryns and Argos do not. For that same reason it does not 
stand out in the same way as an object in the distant view. Its 
true form and position grow gradually upon us as we rise 
from the modern village along the paths—paths only of the 
shepherd and his flock—which are now all that represent the wide 
streets of the city beloved of Héré. More than one path may be 
chosen, and each will lead by one or more of the wonderful 
remains of the city itself, the so-called treasuries, as distin- 

uished from the remains of the akropolis. But the path to 
taken by choice, as it is the path to which the traveller's 
instinct will most likely lead him, is that most to the right, that 
which skirts the brook which runs down from the limestone 
gorge, and which will lead his steps by the greatest monuments of 
all, the first and the second treasuries. But let the treasuries wait for 
a moment ; they are works, though of unrecorded days, yet still of 
days far later than the defences of the akropolis itself. We will 
~ first at the very centre of all, the centre, we may say, of prae- 
istoric Hellas, And,as we draw near, we cannot help having our 
wrath slightly kindled against the last discoverer of Mykéné. Dr. 
Schliemann has done well in what he has brought to light; we 
cannot think that he has done well in what he has hidden. As 
we draw near, the height and outline of a great part of the outer 
wall of the akropolis are utterly hidden, the general view is spoiled, 
the proportion of the whole work is sadly damaged, because Dr. 
Schliemann chose to throw therubbish which he dug out of the tombs 
anywhere where it might light. He has for the most part thrown it 
in vast heaps over the wall, by which a really large _ of 
the course of the wall is hidden, and the whole view blurred 
and confused. A little trouble might have avoided this at 
first; a little more trouble might get rid of the rubbish now. 
In the last diggings at Athens much more care has been 
taken. The rubbish has been all carried away, and is piled 
in heaps where it does no harm. If in times to come those heaps 
should grow into hills like the “ mons testaceus” at Rome, no 
harm will have been done, and an odd little piece of history will 
have been made. But Dr. Schliemann’s heaps of rubbish do 
seriously mar the general effect of the Mykénaian akropolis. They 
make it hard to understand the real line of the walls until we 
come quite close to them. Among the rocks and the walls, the walls 
growing out of the rocks, we see something which is neither rock 
nor wall, but which confuses the outline of both; as we come 
nearer, we find it to be the former contents of the royal tombs 
and of the other works which have been brought to light within the 
walls. As at Tiryns, there is a higher and a lower, an inner and 
an outer, fortress within the akropolis itself. But the greater 
height of the Mykénaian hill makes this arrangement far more pro- 
minent, far more effective than it is at Tiryns. Only at Mykéné 
the lower enclosure has more of the air of an excrescence or an 
appendage than the lower enclosure of Tiryns. But it is this 
lower enclosure, the enclosure immediately entered by the famous 
lion-gate, which, whether an addition or not to the fortress above, 
has me the great centre of the associations of the place. 
There lie the empty tombs, thence came the wondrous treasures, 
which have carried us back into the depths of what we may fairly 
call pre-historic history, which have made us stand face to face, if 
not with the personal heroes of Homer, at least with the men of 
that age of Hellenic culture which the songs of Homer set 
before us. 

The buildings at Mykéné have been described over and over 
again till their general effect must be almost as familiar to those 
who have not seen them as to those who have. But here, as 
everywhere else, it is the merely artistic character which can be 
thus taken in at a distance. To feel Mykéné, as to feel any other 
place, we must see it. And even some of the artistic points can, 
as usual, be thoroughly made out only on the spot. One must see 
the place thoroughly to take in the wide difference between the 
masonry and artistic finish of the lion-gate and of the two chief 
treasuries. The lion-gate—we mean the gate itself, as distinguished 
from the lions—is a mere piling together of stones. The work is done 
doubtless with great mechanical skill, and it has the wonderful 
effect which all such primitive buildings have; still it is altogether 
without any claims on the score of art. But in the gateways of the 
treasuries, instead of the vast erect jambs of the lion-gate, we 
find well-wrought courses of stone in two orders, with somethin 
that may almost be called a moulding. These gateways 
columns too. Unluckily nearly all are gone, even the precious 
fragment which was seen and drawn by the earlier travellers. 
bo Mad which would not have 


looked out of place in any Romanesque building in England or 
Normandy. his is @ most instructive fact, as the likeness 
must have been purely accidental; and this may serve to remind 
us that there are such things as accidental likenesses, and to warn 
us against leaping to conclusions when such likenesses are found 
in times and places far distant from one another. In the second 
treasury, the one lately brought to light by Dr. Schliemann, there 
is a fragment of another column, no longer in its place, which 
looks like the first rude attempt at the later Doric. Now 
over both these gateways, and also over the lion-gate, are 
openings of the same triangular form, though of course wrought 
far more carefully in the treasuries than in the lion-gate. In the 
treasuries these openings are openings; they are at present filled 
up with nothing. That over the lion-gate is filled, as all the world 
knows, with a basaltic stone which would seem more natural at 
Bamburgh than at Mykéné, carved with the famous lions, if lions 
they be, which guard a column that would not seem out of place 
in the duomo of Fiesole, in the apse of La Couture at Le Mans, or 
even in the slype at Worcester. Can we believe that the lion-gate 
and the lions, that the lion-gate and the gates of the treasuries, are 
all of the same date? And in point of work the lions at once 
connect themselves with the gateways of the treasuries, not with 
the gateway over which they stand. Surely we have in these 
gateways signs of an abiding type which lived on through several 
stages of advancing art. Over the square-headed gate there was 
to be, for whatever reason, a triangular hole, doubtless meant to be 
filled with a stone of its own shape. In the treasuries either this 
stone was never put in orit is gone. In the lion-gate it was = in, 
as it seems to us, when art had passed the stage represented by the 
lion-gate itself, and had reached the stage which is represented by 
the gateways of the treasuries. 

Another thought suggests itself. At Mykéné, as less clearly at 
Tiryns, the lion-gate, with its skilfully guarded approach, does not 
lead at once into the higher enclosure of the akropolis, but into 
the outer and lower one. Does this go at all to show that this 
outer enclosure, at Mykéné at least, was an addition to the primi- 
tive fortress of all, fencing in the upper part of the hill? The fact 
that the tombs were found in the lower enclosure also looks this 
way. There must have been a time when this ground was looked 
on as being outside the city, or it would hardly have been used for 
purposes of burial. The argument does not quite reach demon- 
stration ; burial within the walls was not absolutely unknown even 
in historical Greece, and it may not be safe to argue from his- 
torical to primeval Greece. Still the two arguments so far fall 
together as at least to suggest the idea that we have in the inner 
inclosure something yet more ancient and venerable than all— 
sonfething which may have been ancient and venerable, not only in 
the days of Homer, but in the days of those whose tale Homer 
has told. 

For the present we keep within the acropolis, within the old hill 
fort which forms the inner circle of the Ekbatana of the imperial 
lords of pre-historic Hellas. We stand here within the walls 
which struck the minds of so many of the poets of Greece in days 
when their desolation was a thing of yesterday—walls which 
seemed too mighty to be the work of mortal men, and which, like 
their fellows elsewhere, were deemed to have been wrought by 
the same hands which forged the thunderbolts of Zeus. Here we 
may in truth 

Muxnvas tras Spar, 


and we may deem that the house of the Pelopids was something 
which grew up as a new thing beneath the shadow of the Cyclo- 
pean walls. Phat inner fortress may well be to the Mykénean 
empire of Homeric times what Roma Quadrata on the Capitol was 
to the Rome which bore rule over all Italy. But not a word is 
there in the Homeric tale to make us think that that empire was 
a dominion of foreign princes, or that the patriarch of the Pelopids 
was other than a son of the peninsula to which the race gave its 
name. From the akropolis one may look down on the inclosure 
which holds the rifled tombs, on the space beyond—the site of the 
wide streets of Mykéné—which holds the treasuries, and so on to 
destroying Argos and to Tiryns, the fellow-sufferer in overthrow. 
There is no other spot where we are carried so deep into unre- 
corded ages, and where unrecorded ages tell their tale so clearly. 
But the tale of the akropolis, even the tale of the inner fortress, 
is enough for one while. The tombs of the lower inclosure, the 
treasuries, if treasuries they be, of the outer city, may supply their 
own materials for separate thought. 


THE ART OF TAKING A HOLIDAY. 


E know of no art that is so little understood as the art of 
taking a holiday. As we have watched a party of pleasure- 
seekers in the early morning setting out for some jaunt in the 
highest of spirits, and as we have seen the same party return in the 
evening worn out and sullen, we have exclaimed with the 
satirist :— 
So ran the far-famed Roman way, 
So ended in a mire. 
Nor, indeed, is the case different with those whose holiday outing 
lasts some days, or even weeks. There is always much hope, there 
is often great disappointment. We venture to think that in the 
course of not a few summers we have gathered some wisdom as to 
the best way of enjoying what should be the best part of every 
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year, and that wisdom we will not keep to ourselves. We do not 
tend to write for everybody, for there are those who are too 
opelessly wrong ever to listen to advice. We do not, for instance, 
write for those whose holiday is one long brag; who hurry up a 
mountain on one side, and hurry down a mountain on the other side, 
without their “pace once slackening to a pause” to gaze upon the 
scene. The only admiration they can enjoy is admiration of them- 
selves, and that admiration is still unsated even after they have in 
the visitor’s book of each hotel made an ample record of their speed 
and their endurance. We believe experience is the only cure for 
that folly, and we know that so long asa man delighteth in hisown 
legs he delighteth but little in nature. Still less do we write for 
those who, whether they cross the sea or go to some watering- 
place at home, only care to get a change of sky, and would be 
most uncomfortable if they were to find that they had at the 
same time got a change of mind. It would be with the greatest 
complacency and satisfaction they would say to themselves, 
if their recollection of the Grammar or the Delectus so far served 
them, “Ccelum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
They have all their lives lived in a noise, and it is silence, not 
noise, that affects their ears. They are somewhat like the. ad- 
miral’s wife who, the first night on shore after a long cruise with 
her husband, was wakened up by the morning gun not going off. 
We know as well as anybody can know this seaside life. We were 
brought up in the orthodox middle-class faith that once a year the 
whole family must have a change, and that a change can only be 
had at the seaside. When we grew up, at first we clung to the 
good old faith; and, though we sought as quiet a spot as we 
could, yet it was to the seaside that we made our yearly moves. 
We know what seaside lodgings are ; and we know, too, what are 
those old women of the sea—seaside landladies. We know how 
seaside drainage is managed ; and we have, in manhood, shuddered 
at those long iron pipes that are seen at low-water cn which, in 
boyhood, we used to play. We have been pestered by boatmen, 
some of whom told us what we could not help seeing for our- 
selves—that it was a fine day ; while others, as we came in sight, 
stuck a telescope up to their eye, and pretended to contemplate 
with the greatest interest some fishing-smack in the distance, 
There used to be two such men on Dover Pier who pretty 
well spoilt that promenade for us. We dreaded the gravity of 
their gaze when we were still some paces off, and the benevolence 
of their smile as they kindly offered us a look. We began to take 
a dislike to the sea altogether. Seen from the top of some high 
cliff it is certainly very fine so long as the sun is shining; but this 
only shows that it is better at a distance than close by. We 
have moreover always been fond of walking, and we found one day 
on reflection that a man who lives by the seaside is robbed of just 
one-half of his walking ground. One happy summer came when 
the seaside and lodging-houses saw us no more. We went inland 
and managed to get rooms in a comfortable farmhouse. Since 
then we have always chosen some out-of-the-way country spot, 
and since then our holidays have always been the happiest part of 
every year. From one thing we have been quite free—from the 
sharp sore throat and other ailments which the vile drainage of 
seaside lodgings had more than once brought on. 

Londoners, no doubt, who often know next to nothing of their 
own country, may have a great difficulty in finding a suitable 
place. In almost every parish, however, there is a vicarage or a 
rectory, and a country parson, like every one else, enjoys a change. 
He is not always so rich but that he is willing during his absence 
to let his pleasant parsonage for a consideration. We could tell of 
one of the pleasantest vicarages in one of the pleasantest parts of 
Kent. There is a peaceful air about the spot which at once 
soothes a somewhat tired brain. As we stroll over the well-kept 
lawn by the trim yew-hedges, and along the grassy paths of a 
garden where fruit-trees, vegetables, and old-fashioned Howers are 
admirably mixed, and where there is not an artificial flower-bed to 
pain the eye, we find ourselves reflecting on the long line of vicars 
who, almost from time immemorial, have here found but little care 
and much comfort. We think tenderly of the Vicar of Bray, and 
cannot judge a man very harshly if the garden and vicarage to 
which he clung were at all like these. Within doors, instead of 
the horsehair sofa of the lodging-house—far too hard and fur too 
short for repose—-the ladies may find a comfortable couch on 
which a bishop may, likely enough, have rested in placid comfort 
after the fatigues of a confirmation, Instead of the lodging- 
house chair, whose 


Back erect 
Distress’d the weary loins that felt no ease, 
there is more than one of ample size of which one might with 
J Ascribe the invention to a priest, 
Burly and big, and studious of his ease. 


There is, too, a well-chosen library of books, in which one could 
easily find wholesome and pleasant reading for a whule year. 
There are four fields of glebe land, where one could stroll in quiet 
talk when inclined to be old, or fly kites with children when wise 
enough to be young. Close by is the church, and from the church 
of course start on all sides field-paths. Even the greatest enemy 
of the Establishment must allow that, had there been no parish 
churches, there would have been but few field-walks. The land- 
owners in long years have stolen many paths, but a path that leads 
to the ch is not so easily up. From the high 
ground at the back of the vicarage glimpses can be caught 
Of the distant sea, and the peacefulness of the inland scene can be 


the better felt when the sea brings back to our minds the memo- 


ries of the crowded Nay, even a man might not do amiss 
if he were so bold as now and then to walk to one or two of the 
nearest watering-places, so that, after passing along their noisy 
parades and by their importunate boatmen and bathing-women, he 
might enjoy his quiet vicarage with a double relish. A vicarage, 
we must admit, brings its duties as well as its rights and enjoy- 
ments, The very spot, while it inspires cheerfulness and comfort, 
imposes also a certain degree of decorum. One could scarcely, for 
instance, step across the road to smoke a pipe in the sunshine on 
the low churchyard wall; nor, while the village choir hard by is 
practising on the Saturday evening, could one, without a good deal 
of uneasiness, see a party of friends, if any were to turn up, raise a 
jovial chorus over the dinner-table. On Sundays the least one can 
do is to wear a black coat all day and once to attend on the curate, 
while, in his vicar's absence, he displays his eloquence and his 
modern doctrines to the fullest advantage. A man of proper 
feelings would, indeed, stand in some awe of the parish clerk; 
and even on a week-day, before he would join his sons in shying 
stones, as they call it, he would look*carefully round to see 
if the beadle were anywhere in sight. He would not, perhaps, 
exactly be a pillar of the Church, or a buttress either, but with four 
surplices hanging up at the back of the study door he could not 
help feeling that for a time he was a kind of prop, though a 
somewhat awkward and uncommon one. 

Any one who still delights in long walks, who can still boast of 
that play of lungs which makes swift pace or steep ascent no toil to 
him, can find in Kent almost all that a walker can desire. There 
is an art, however, in taking these country walks that is but little 
understood. The present writer was once seeking some modest 
refreshment in a small inn on the main road between Canterbury 
and Dover. He had come into the road down a field-path that led. 
from a valley so wonderfully beautiful and retired that it passed 
by the name of the Happy Valley. In the inn parlour he found 
two lads, hot and dusty, who told him they had just come from 
Dover, and were on their way to Canterbury. They were some- 
what proud of the distance they had already walked. It was no 
great matter in itself, unless indeed it were measured by the clouds 
of dust through which they must have passed. He had himself 
noticed a thick white cloud sweeping along as he entered the inn. 
He suggested to them that they would find their walk far more 
agreeable if they took the side lanes and field paths, but both cried 
out that in the attempt they should most certainly lose their way. 
He was not hard upon them. He remembered that in his first 
tour in Kent he had walked along the high road from Rochester 
to Maidstone, from Maidstone to Ashford, and from Ashford to 
Dover. No pedestrian should ever pass from one main town to 
another, for between the two there runs of course a high road. If 
he starts from Dover, for instance, and wants to end the 
day in Canterbury, he should strike across the country 
to some road-side station on a line of railway that 
will take him to Canterbury, and there catch an evening 
train, If his walk lies in a part of the country where there are 
no railways, let him aim at some village that lies halfway between 
his starting-point and his goal, and some few miles to the right or 
the left of the main road. He should have with him the Ordnance 
Map, in sheets cut to a convenient size, and, either by a compass or 
by asking his way, pass from village to village. We scarcely know 
of a finer walk than a man might thus take from Rochester to 
Dover. On his map he will see that there is a range of hills that 
runs eastward from the Maidstone road some four miles out of 
Rochester, Let him keep along this, going down the first evening into 
the plain to see Leeds Castle, and to sleep at the little inn in Leeds 
village. He must the next morning again strike up into the bill 
country, just to the north of the main road, and through fields and 
lanes, woods and parks, make his way most pleasantly to Wye. 
From Wye, the third day, he can either keep duns the high downs 
which run with no great break to Folkestone, and thence along the 
cliffs to Dover, or by Waltham, Stelling, Covert Wood, Broom Park, 
Swingfield, and Alkhame, he can cross some dozen valleys or so, 
which at the a time of the year, with their copses, their ripe 
corn, their bright clover fields, and their green root crops, show an 
endless variety of colours. He will see none but husbandmen, and 
he will enjoy a solitude such as few valleys of Switzerland afford. 
We have walked in that part of the country three hours without 
meeting a single person. Too much must not be looked for in 
these out-of-the-way villages in the way of a midday-meal. Once 
at the inn where we sought to get lunch the good woman began 
by owning that she had not any bread in the house. Only too 
forcibly were brought home to us the lines in The Task, which 
tell how the dweller in lonely spots often waits 

Dependent on the baker’s punctual call, 
To hear his creaking panniers at the door, 
Angry and sad, and his last crust consumed. 


Tired and hungry though we were, we did not go on to say 
If solitude make scant the means of life, 
Society for me! 

We have described but one walk. But there are countless walks 
in Kent, and Kent is not the only beautiful county in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Some among our readers, perhaps, first tol- 
lowing the plan we have laid down and the walk we have marked 
out for them, will themselves find out “ fresh woods and pastures 
new. 
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MR. GRANT DUFF ON RATIONAL EDUCATION. 


ME GRANT DUFF has-been pleading in the Fortnightly 
4¥L Review the cause of “ A Rational Education.” There is | 
only one serious obstacle in the way of making boys and girls | 
read all Mr. Grant Duff's favourite books, shilling manuals, and 
cribs to Dion Chrysostom and other authors; but then the obstacle 
is very serious indeed. It has probably happened to most men to 
ie effect of saying ‘ Do be rational” to a friend of either sex. | 

unbroken experience of collective humanity proves, if it 
proves anything, that appeals of this kind are absolutely and 
universally without effect. It is impossible to get the lady with 
whom one is conversing to be “ rational”; that is just the very | 
thing which she will not do. Mr. Grant Duff's entreaties to the | 
English parent, nursery governess, and schoolboy, are therefore | 
quite pathetic in their earnestness and hopelessness. 


conservatism of boys. If they did struggle, they would get, after 
immense expenditure of time, toil, and temper, something unlike 
the ordinary boy indeed, but, for all they know, something not 
better but worse. The average public schoolboy they Imow, aud 
at worst they are certain that he will pass in the crowd of life. 
But about the boy educated on a “rational” system they onl 
Imow that he will not be the average public schoolboy. What he 
will gain is uncertain, what he will lose is a definite quantity— 
namely, the happy security of commonplaceness, and the possession 
of many perhaps puerile interests and ideas which are the mental 
stock-in-trade of the enormous majority of young men. 

By the age of twenty-two the ordinary young man is not half so 
well found in knowledge as Mr. Grant Duff's child of fourteen. 
Unlike that model boy, he cannot ‘‘read aloud clearly and 
agreeably.” He cannot write “a large distinct round hand.” He 
cannot “ speak and write French with ease and correctness,” though 


One may agree with him in almost every step of his argument. , he may possibly have read a good deal of French fiction and 
One may admit that a child of seven, who has picked up French | poetry. The odds are that his knowledge of geography is con- 


from his bonne, who can read English, and who has a “ lively, not | 
wholly uninformed, interest in the objects around him,” is a child | 
who has done his best for himself, and yet not more than a | 
child might do. It would be a capital thing if nursery 
governesses and nurses could tell their charges something 
about the plants of the wayside beyond the sweep- | 
ing and unscientific, yet safe, assertion that all berries are | 
isonous, and that all herbs sting. Some knowledge of blue- | 
ttles and dragon-flies might be thrown in. But nurses, poor 
things, are not likely to get beyond the crudest stage of opinion. , 
Their business is to keep little boys out of the mud and the thorns, | 
¢if possible. If a child rushes wildly after honeysuckle, like Mr. 
Rossetti in an adventure described by that poet, and if he there 
and then dirties his boots with “ quag-water,” as Mr. Rossetti says 
he did, then the nurse or nursery governess reads a moral, not a 
scientific, lesson. She cannot be expected to point out that the | 
botanical name of honeysuckle is—whatever it may happen to be; | 
her interests are limited by the painful fact of muddy boots. No 
doubt, if the nurse or nursery governess were only rational, and 
wonld only take a rational view of education, she would see that 
knowledge is cheaply purchased at the price of torn trousers and 
scratched hands. Lut this is just one of the instances of that 
impossibility of getting the world to be rational which will for 
some ages prove a bar to persons who are not ashamed to call them- 
selves educationists.” 

When we follow a boy’s career till he reaches the 
age of fourteen, we find that the number of people who 
ought to be, but who firmly decline to be, rational increases 
with the increasing years of the pupil. Boys themselves, to begin 
with, are the most irrational of human beings. 
willing, or if it were possible without exhausting efiort to compel 
them, to learn German and read and mark manuals, the great dilffi- 


culty would be solved. But boys have an inveterate hatred of | 


“ Mr. Oliver's little manual,” and of Professor Balfour Stewart's 
primer, “a small shilling book.” Any one who has a shilling to 
Invest in the intellectual development of the young can bring a 
small shilling book to a boy, but no two parents can make him 
read it. Ifa father enjoying the energy and leisure of Mr. James 
Mill were to devote some eight hours a day to thrusting primers 
before an ordinary boy of fourteen, perhaps he might in a few 
years compel the lad to swallow the little book. But how many 
parents, how rational soever, have the necessary perseverance and 
energy? What the ordinary father does is to receive his son's 
school report once a quarter, and to shout at the wretched lad at 
break{fast-time, when reports and other disagreeable letters are apt 
to come in. Lvery father knows how disayreeable this necessary 

is, how it interferes with the digestion and the atiections 
of home, how the girls one by one cry and go out of the room, 
how the pupil himself disappears with his tishing-rod till dinner- 
time comes, and the mollia tempora fandi. For a day or 
two the excellent lad tries to mind his holiday task, and puts him- 
self en évidence in the act of saying his “ rep ”—that is, the lines of 
Greek or Latin which he has to commit to memory—to his sisters. 
By the time that the next report arrives his virtue has slowly 
evaporated; he is conscious to himself of having thoroughly 
neglected his German lessons, of having trusted to the light of 
nature for guidance in geometry, and of many other crimes which 
produce a bad report. He has even elaborated a theory, which 
satisfies his conscience, that nu reports are ever good, owing to the 
— pessimism of the head-master. 

Nothing could be less rational than this state of things. Mr. 
Grant Dutf’s plan would be a hundred times better, if parents had 
the time and energy to see that boys read French, German, | 
shilling manuals, and classics; that they perused in cribs what 
they had not time to study in the original, and that they alter- 
nately studied abroad and at home. Mr. Grant Duff says that 
parents console themselves, in the existing and most irrational 
state of education, by reflecting that their sons “are at least 

ntlemen.” If they are gentlemen, as he truly says, it is | 

use “ gentlemen they went into the mill, and gentlemen they 
came out.” One may hope that most parents are aware of this; if 
they are not, the subject of gentlemanliness is one about 
which they probably talk more than they know. It would be 
more true perhaps to say that parents are aware that, by sending 
their children to public schools, they get, with slight expenditure 
of exertion, fair specimens of the usual class of young men. Beyond 
this their wishes may extend, but not their ambition. They are 


fined to the marches of Hannibal, or to the countries in which 
Brasidas and Gylippus fought. As to astronomy and geology, 
he might sit at the feet of the rational infant of fourteen 
with great profit. Animals he has only observed from the point 
of view of the sportsman, and plants he has not observed at all. 
If these are the relative positions of the man of twenty-two of 
to-day and of the rational infant of the future, it may be possible 
to calculate how far the rationally trained man of twenty-two will 
outdo the existing first-class man. But the rationally educated 
man will never exist, except by accident, while human nature, as 
a classical writer says, continues to be human nature. It will 


| always be necessary to do things on a large scale. The British 


parent will still like to have most of the trouble, except a little 
occasional shouting once in every holidays, taken off his hands. 
The schoolboy will still keep his present attitude towards 
science, till science, as taught in schools, is placed on the 
same social level as classics. That cannot be done till 


'an example is set in the Universities, and till men who 


there devote themselves to chemistry and geology escape the 
reproach of pursuing these researches because they are too stupid 
to write Greek verses or too dull “to weave and unweaye the web 
of metaphysics.” At present boys have no objection to science 
in the holidays, and as they understand it. Their parents, sisters,. 
and cousins have reason to dread and distrust their enthusiasm, 
and to keep at a distance from their persons. If scientific boys. 
would only cling to the mild wisdom of the rational nurse, if they 
would merely stuff tin boxes with plants, every one at home would 
know the worst. The worst would be the use of all the folios in 


' the house as weights to press and dry wild flowers. Gum would 


If they were only | 


got equal to the incessant toil of struggling against the native 


be freely spilled over the folios, on the tables, and everything 
else. Chairs would exhibit a glutinous tenacity because Willy 
laid the gumbottle on the armchair while he rushed out to hunt 
a butterfly for his entomolougical collection. That would be all, or 
nearly ali. It is different when the student is set on col- 
lecting common objects of the seashore. He is apt in that 
case to leave zoophytes, crabs, and so on in the _ pocket 
of his Sunday jacket, and to offend his family in church by the 
natural and disagreeable result of his neglect. He is likely 
to keep white mice, adders, hedgehogs, tcads, and other pets, if , 
not in his bedroom, then in out-houses, whence they crawl 
after him into the schoolroom. If he has a small electric battery,. 
he will be certain, with the calm indifference of science to animal 
suffering, to try experiments on the cat and on his younger sisters. 
His chemistry, as is but natural, is alchemy ; and, in the recherche 
de Vabsolu, he produces more explosions than diamonds, and more 
smells than explosions. The great charm of having a chemical 
boy in the house is the absolute uncertainty as to what may 
happen next. Parents who do not choose to live in this pleasing 
doubt, who object to blind-worms in the dining-room, and dislike 
finding hedgehogs in their favourite armchairs, have one certain 
and easy remedy. ‘They can see that the scientific boy is removed 
into the Modern side of his school, and placed under a strict and 
vigorous teacher of chemistry. Perhaps he may turn out a 
Faraday or a Huxley; perhaps he may be less fortunate. But 
one thing is certain; when once his scientific studies have to be 
taken up in earnest he will give no more trouble with them in the 
holidays. He will have quite enough of them in schooltime. 
Frogs will do longer be his inseparable companions; the cat will 
be safe ; and explosions will cease to occur. The parent, too, will 
gain a good deal. Most men keep up the superstitious belief that 
they retain some Latin and Greek. To make this creed prevail in 
the family, they feign to understand and be interested in holiday 
tasks. But surely no gentleman need be ashamed to confess that 
a chemical or geological holiday task—say Professor Geikie’s 
Primer—is quite outside the range of his knowledge. By making 
his sons learn science at school, a parent is thus freed from toil 
and anxiety during the holidays. He may be sure that his boys 
will not be conversant with frogs, except, perhaps, when they use - 
them as live bait for jack. These are comforts which education- 
ists ought not to overlook. 


THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 


A article in the current number of the Edinburgh Review deals 
with a subject of considerable interest, in a literary, his- 
torical, and religious sense, but which, we suspect, will be new to 
most of our readers. It may indeed be said with literal accuracy 


| 
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that “ every schoolboy” is familiar with the famous legend of 
Tarquin and the Sibyl with her thrice repeated offer of a con- 
stantly diminishing treasure at the same price, as also with the 
OCumean Sibyl of the Aineid. But there probably the knowledge 
not only of most schoolboys but of most scholars ends. The 
reviewer isat all events not far wrong in assuming that very few 
persons have considered the subject of the Sibylline oracles in rela- 
tion to Christian doctrine and history. Yet the simple fact, which 
must be notorious to patristic students, that many of the early 
Christian writers habitually appeal to this evidence in their con- 
troversies with their heathen assailants, would suflice to prove that 
such arelation must exist. For it is not merely writers of doubtful 
orthodoxy, like Tatian or Athenagoras, but such high authorities as 
Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, and even Augus- 
tine who a this method of argument, though it is true that 
other Fathers, like Origen and Jerome, almost altogether ignore 
it. It gradually dropped out of use, yet even in the middle 
ages the well-known funeral hymn of Thomas of Celano, incor- 
porated in the Mass for the Dead, and which Walter Scott 
was so fond of, bears testimony to the same feeling. For there 
can be no doubt that Teste David cum Sibylld is the original ver- 
sion of the third line of the Dies Ire, though it was afterwards 
altered to Crucis expectans vexiila in deference to a more scrupulous 
or more exclusive taste. One broad distinction was however 
always drawn between the supposed inspiration of the Sibyl and of 
the ; strarar writers. She was held to be a purely mechanical 
and unconscious, if not unwilling, instrument for the communica- 
tion of truths she did not comprehend; and the language of the 
oracles themselves fully bears out this estimate. But the ques- 
tion remains how a divine origin came to be thus ascribed to the 
Sibylline books by Christians, and what is the real history of their 
composition. 

If we begin at the beginning, there were always many con- 
flicting traditions as to the authorship of these oracles. Tacitus 
specifies one Sibyl only, Pausanius mentions four, Clement of 
Alexandria nine, and Varro’s authority is cited for ten. But the 
dest known of course is the Roman or Cumzan Sibyl, supposed to 
-be identical with the Sibyl of Erythre in Beeotia, from whom 
Tarquin received the mysterious books preserved with such 
profound reverence and care, and consulted in all grave per- 
plexities by a solemn decree of the Senate. There are records 


of nearly a hundred such consultations. In the conflagration. 


of the capital in 671 a.v.c., this collection perished, and a 

ial commission was despatched to Sicily, Greece, and else- 
where to collect and collate any extant MSS. that might be found 
to replace it. From these a thousand verses were extracted and 
formed intoa new Sibylline volume ; but it never attained the same 
reverential acceptance as that which had been lost, and was com- 

tively seldom consulted by the Senate. Tiberius even forbade 
its being consulted at all. Maxentius ordered a solemn consultation 
-on the eve of the downfall of Paganism, and Julian the Apostate 
ordered another before his fatal expedition to Persia, when, it 
may be added, he received an unfavourable response. Finally the 
Christian Emperor Honorius ordered the Sibyliiue books to be 
publicly burnt. Meanwhile a large crop of spurious and unautho- 
rized compositions had grown up side by side with the official 
collection which Augustus directed to be destroyed. So far then 
the origin and character of the Sibylline oracles so freely cited by 
‘Christian apologists is still to seek. They cannot obviously have 
been the books destroyed in the burning of the Capitol or by order 
of Augustus, or even the later collection of one thousand lines pre- 
served under lock and key till the time of Honorius. We are 
therefore thrown back on the apocryphal oracles, and here it is 
difficult to reach any definite certainty; but modern researches 
have cast much additional light on the subject, since the 
Greek text of the first eight books out of fourteen in circulation 
under that name was first published at Basel in 1545 by 
Xystus Betuleius. What is generally admitted since the time of 
Vossius is that the compilation is the work of several hands at 
different dates, and that it was brought into its present shape by 
the anonymous Greek author of a preface prefixed to all the MSS., 
who appears to have been a Byzantine Christian of the sixth cen- 
—_ it is further agreed among critics that, while this collection 
probably contains occasional verses or fragments of the old Pagan 
oracles, its several portions proceed in the main from a Jewish or 
Christian source. We can but indicate briefly the detailed con- 
clusions which the reviewer has derived from the labours of M. 
Alexandre and Professor Ewald. 

The book which is clearly the earliest, though not placed first in 
the collection, is most plausibly attributed to an Alexandrian Jew 
of the beginning of the second century B.c., who gives, in the 
assumed character of a heathen Sibyl, a rapid sketch of the crea- 
tion and history of the world, working up to its destined 
consummation in the future coming of the Messiah. For a fuller 
account of the contents of this very curious composition, as well 
historical as prophetic, we must refer our readers to the Edinburgh 
Review. The second piece is two or three centuries later, 
— composed soon after the burning of the Temple of 

em (A.D. 70) to which it refers, but it emanates also 
from a Jewish author, as Ewald sup of the Essene sect. 
The third is of about the same date, but of different character, 
and this also betrays a Jewish, or at least non-Christian source. 
All these earlier seem designed to promote the dissemi- 
nation of monotheistic and Messianic ideas (as the Jews understood 
them) in the heathen world, under the disguise of Sibylline inspira- 
tion, But the fourth poem is evidently from a Christian hand, 


though somewhat tinged with Jewish sentiment, and the later 
books are still more distinctively Christian. The last four of 
them, which most critics assign to the third century, are placed by 
Ewald as late as the seventh, partly on account of the apparent 
allusions to the triumphs of the new creed of Islam in the East. 
As to the particular religious standpoint of the various authors 
there is considerable difference of opinion, but it would not be 
diflicult to construct a tolerably complete system of Christian doc- 
trine out of the compilation as a while; mixed with some Jewish 
and many fanciful or heterodox notions, as e.g. of the earthly millen- 
nium. It has been argued that the Roman Catholic doctrines of 
ae gga and prayer for the dead are derived from the Sibylline 

oks, and there can be no doubt that these and other kindred 
doctrines—including, according to what appears the most plau- 
sible interpretation, “ the living sacrifice” of the Eucharist—are to 
be found there. But before any theological, or at least controver- 
sial, inference is drawn from this, it must be remembered that the 
poems are quite as likely to represent the current ideas of the age 
as to have suggested them, Some passages of this kind are consi- 
dered by M. Alexandre to be later interpolations, The saving virtue 
of the cross and the veneration due to it are frequently introduced. 

A further question has been raised as to how far the composi- 
tions are to be regarded as mere literary curiosities or as pious 
frauds. That, in many of them, at least there is a manifest 
and deliberate attempt to communicate Jewish or Christian 
teaching under the assumed personality of a heathen Sibyl is 
undeniable, and contemporary precedents tor such a procedure were 
not diflicult to find either in Jewish or Christian literature. Thus 
for instance we have, among the Alexandrian Jews, the Penance of 
Adam, the Preaching of Noe, the Testimony of the Three Patriarchs, 
the Prayer of Joseph, which are lost, and the Assumption of 
Moses, which has been recovered from a MS. at Milan. And 
among the early Christians there are, again, the Apocryphal Gospels, 
Clementine Recognitions, and other compositions of the kind. 
Many of these works were for a long time generally or partially 
accepted as genuine, and this was certainly the case with 
these Sibylline books, which were acknowledged without hesita- 
tion by Christian and heathen writers alike. The deliberate pur- 
pose of the compilers seems to be further illustrated by the 
studious adoption of peculiarities known or believed to have marked 
the genuine Sibylline books, such as enigmas and plays upon names 
and numbers, and, above all, the use of the acrostic form, which 
is expressly noticed by Cicero and Varro as characteristic of the 
Sibyliine verses. These acrostics do not occur in the earlier books, 
but one on the name of our Lord, and another on the Cross, are found 
in the eighth book, which last is quoted by St. Augustine, who 
attributes the poem to the Erythreean Sibyl, saying that his friend 
Florentinus, the proconsul, who was an accomplished scholar, had 
shown him the MSS. of the original Greek. All the authors seem 
to have taken the Homeric poems as their model, but there are 
many minor differences of style, which are interesting as affording 
illusirations of the initial stages of the transition from classical to 
modern Greek. The earlier poems have the higher literary merit. 
It is naturally in the prophetic rather than the ethical or didactic 
passages that there is most display of poetic fervour and picturesque 
dramatic effect. M. Alexandre thinks that many of these passages 
exhibit a simple power and grace not unworthy of the classic age 
of Greek epic poetry, one of the most striking of them being 
a prophecy of the Incarnation and the life of the Christian 
Church. Much however still remains to be done by. the 
critic in this field of labour, and though we doubt whether 
the result would contribute much of value to “the history of 
dogma,” we quite agree with the Reviewer that such studies 
might supply an important contribution to our knewledge of the 
religious condition of the world before and during the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, and the elevating effects produced on 
life and thought by the gradual diffusion of the new creed. For 
it must be remembered that these poems, if the most probable 
estimate of their respective dates be accepted, extend over a period 
of no less than eight centuries, from the beginning of the second 
century B.c. to nearly the close of the seventh of our era. Viewed 
in the light of forgeries, they thus present some analogy to the long 
series of fabrications in the interests of the Roman claim of 
supremacy, of which the Isidorian Decretals form the typical and 
most conspicuous example, and, we may almost add, the central 
link in the chain, a complete account of which is understood to be 
now in course of preparation by one of the most distinguished of 
living historical critics. . Let us hope that Germany may supply 
some equally competent scholar to do for the Sibylline books what 
Dr. Dillinger is doing for the Roman forgeries. Only the interest 
in the former case is larger and more varied, though of far less 
controversial significance. 


THE MOORS AND SHOOTING-BOXES. 


WENTY years ago the distribution of sportsmen over the 

moors was a very tedious process. The seats in the various 
Highland stage-coaches had been booked long in advance for many 
days to come. The resources of the different posting establish- 
ments were taxed to the utmost; extra horses brought in from 
the cart or plough were put for the occasion into venerable 
harness, where ropes did duty for leather traces; antiquated 
vehicles with moth-eaten cushions were cleared from the dust of 


yearz, and passed through the hands of the village wheelwright; 
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tourists were suddenly stranded who had counted on being for- 
warded on their several routes; and, after all, itremains much of 
a mystery how so many impatient gentlemen were duly delivered 
at their destinations. For then, as now, keen as they might be 
to exchange the town for the country, they were by no means 
anxious to be tantalized with the prospects of a es sport for 
a week or so before the opening. The ounge in the bow windows of 
the fast-emptying Club was pleasanter on the whole than kicking one’s 


heels on the sweep before the door of the shooting-lodge, varied 


with giving the dogs an occasional run over the hills to take a 
rough census of the strength of the coveys. Now, although many 
of the moors must always lie remote from railway stations, the 
extension of Highland railway lines has vastly relieved the roads. 
The grand central terminus at Perth, whence so many shooting- 
men take a fresh departure, is a sight to wonder at on the loth 
and 11th. Ind it is a purgatory for unlucky persons of 
pigs? tastes who chance to be passing that way on busi- 
ness. Not merely because they are hustled by a surging crowd, 
have to pick their steps through piles and under precipices of 
luggage, and have to look on while the well-spread tables of the 
excellent refreshment-rooms are being swept clean by the swarms 
of locusts who have settled round them ; but mainly because every- 
thing is suggestive of the pleasures that are not for them. They 
see troops of stalwart Highlanders in shooting-coats and knicker- 
bockers of homespun, and lusty Sassenachs from Southern banks 


and breweries got up in kilts and bonnets by MacDingall. Gun- 


cases and rifle-cases by the pair or half-dozen meet their gaze on 
every truck that is rattled past them. They trip over the leashes 
of pointers and setters who are taken out to be watered and to 
stretch their legs on the platform after the confinement of the 
night journey in the dog-boxes ; while everywhere among the con- 
fusion of dialects they hear the “ sough ” of the familiar, though 
incomprehensible, Gaelic. Repeatedly they are hailed by excited 
acquaintances, who ask as a matter of course whither they are 
bound, and eye them with kindly sympathy and superiority when 
they learn that there is no grouse-shooting in prospect. The 
Southern expresses have come in late, and accordingly the trains by 
the Highland line are unconscionably delayed, while the stowage 
of the luggage-vans is being leisurely effected. The engine putis 
out of the station more deliberately than usual, and makes por- 
tentous intervals of breathing time at the successive halting-points. 
The men in charge of the conveyances in waiting and the hotel 
omnibuses address broad grins of grateful and hopeful recognition 
to employers who have shown themselves free-handed in former 
seasons. The dogs and guns are gradually disgorged, cases from 
Morell and Fortnum and Mason are deposited on the platform 
among the portmanteaus and hat-boxes, and again the train pro- 
ceeds among a fire of farewells mingled with friendly chaff and 
challenges as to respective performances on the eventful day. 

We do not know that the excitement and anticipation of the 
journey are not about the pleasantest part of the sportsman’s expe- 
dition to the moors. If we accompany him towards his quariers 
we shall find the excitement steadily increasing as he approaches 
them. The fatigue of the troublesome night journey is forgotten, 
and the more trying tedium of that second stage when you had 
quitted the “ Flying Scotchman” for the local train. You listen 
to the cry of the grouse cock among the heather at the side of 
the road, and follow complacently the flight of the coveys, scarcely 
grudging them the evening or two of brief reprieve that they will 
enjoy ere the opening of the fatal campaign. This year at least 
there need be no talk of a year of jubilee and sparing the ground. 
There has been no disease worth speaking of to thin the broods; 
and, though the winter was wet and the spring cold, these are said 
to have done comparatively little harm. So much you have heard 
already from your keeper, with whom you have naturally been in 
close correspondence ; but you are scarcely the less anxious to have 
the latest assurances renewed from his own lips. At last you arrive 
at the mountain burn that forms the “ march” of your own shooting, 
and in due season you see the curl of the peat-smoke from your 
chimneys, and finally can distinguish the little house itself, with its 

eves and waterproof weather-boarding. The keeper and a 
gilly or two have been on the outlook, and long before you have 
completed the slow and steep ascent, they are bustling out p ae 
the carefully-weeded gravel, and throwing open the gate for their 
lord and master. The retriever at the keeper's heel, a sagacious 
veteran, whose coat of jet begins to be flecked with the snows of 
many seasons, is keenly alive to what it all portends. He departs 
for the nonce from his sobriety of demeanour, indulges in playful 
bounds, with short joyous barks, and finally precipitates himself on 
you with boisterous caresses. Nor is the welcome of the keeper 
much less hearty, and he, too, seems to have thrown off half- 
a-dozen of his years in the exciting prospect of an animated 
time. Happily, he can confirm the tenor of his former despatches. 
The young birds are generally healthy, plentiful, and strong on 
the wing; where the coveys suffered from the frosts of the 
spring, they have been replaced by second broods that are 

ourishing; and though the colley dogs have, of course, 
been giving trouble, yet the shepherds on the whole are friendly 
and manageable. The dinner to which you and your friends 
sit down is a very merry meal. Even in the absence of game 
and entrées, the simple mountain bill of fare is by no means to 
be despised. There are pink-fleshed trout from the neighbouring 
lake; an aldermanic pike with a most savoury stuffing in a claret 
sauce; and an admirable saddle of four-year-old black-faced 
mutton. You have made a descent to your cellar and brought up 
a bottle or two from well-known bins; and you have unpacked a 


stilton and some anchovies and biscuits that you took the precau- 
tion of bringing in your lighter luggage. The dinner despatched, 
waving the form of dessert, you draw in your chairs to the blazirg 
fire of peat and logs, the warmth being far from overpowering, 
even in the middle of August, if you throw open the windows that 
look out upon the hill. Probably you extract the cork of a bottle 
of mountain dew, which diffuses a fragrance that is happily in 
harmony with the smell of the peat fire, and of the fresh heather 
out of doors. The keeper, who has modestly come in by in- 
vitation, settles himself at a respectful distance on the extreme 
corner of his chair, and you discuss the operations of the coming 
campaign, enlivening it with reminiscences of the deeds of the 
past. The Sunday which interposes itself between your az- 
lival and your work must, we fear, in many instances have been 
rather misspent than otherwise, especially according to the notions 
of your neighbours—at least, according to what would be the 
notions of the neighbourhood if there were one ; but, with the 
exception of the little whisky-shop at the top of the pass, there is 
not a habitation within halt-a-dozen miles of you, unless it be 
some scattered cottages of shepherds or watchers lying some- 
where in the folds of the moor. Six miles is the distance of the 
kirk and the manse, with the school and the post-office. So that, 
after the exertion of travelling from town, you can scarcely be 
expected to join the congregation; although you do make some- 
thing more than a Sabbath day's journey of your afternoon ramble 
among the heather, having previously passed good part of the 
morniig in overhauling your battery of guns, and paying a pror 
tracted visit to the kennels. 

We need say nothing of the pleasures of the 12th, or rather of 
the 13th, and of the busy days that follow. We leave them to 
the recollections of those who have enjoyed them, since de- 
scriptions have been multiplied ad nauseam, and are apt to 
drag out to inordinate length. But everything has its shady side, 
even the summer stay in a Highland shooting-box ; and we would 
add a warning word of the sportsman’s experiences when shut up in 
the house understressof weather. A wet day now andagainis all very 
well, especially when it comes in the thick of the shooting to men 
who are somewhat out of condition. You are by no means sorry 
that relief should come to your muscles, and your dogs are all the 
better for a rest, if your kennel be not mounted on a lavish scale. 
What with brealifasting early and dining late, and having abundant 
subjects of conversation for the evenings, you have rather neglected 
the accumulating journals, and have jelt a considerable mass of 
matter in arrear. Lut there are times when the Highland climate 
takes a contirmed fit of the sulks, coming down in a relentless drip 
that makes shooting utterly miserable; or when the flood-gates of 
the heavens seem to be opened and the wildest winds unchained, 
and then, amid the howling and driving deluge, attempts at shoot- 
ing are absolutely out of the question. Towards the close of the 
second day or so the clouds without are apt to throw their lower- 
ing shadows on the faces within. The tiles of the papers have 
been thoroughly ransacked, and perchance the post only arrives 
three or four times in the week. The shooting-lodge library, 
even with men of literary tastes, is very apt to be somewhat 
meagre; for frequently the most ardent students go on the 
priuciple of letting their minds unbend, and they may have a 
superstition moreover that making a great provision of books would 
be inviting Providence to give opportunities for using them. 
There are men, we imagine, of most contented minds who cam 
rough it under such circumstances on any single volume that may 
chance to tall into their hands. For our own part we confess that 
a stinted supply always gives us the idea of prison rations, and the 
most fascinating author speediiy palls upon us, if he be presented 
to us as Hobson's choice. You may not have travelled over the 
minds of your fellow-prisoners, to borrow an expression from 
Boswells Life of Johnson; but, at all events, you soon come to feel 
as if you had, which is very much the same thing. You have over- 
hauled those guns of yours again and again, until further cleaning 
becomes too obviously a work of supererogation. You make a rule 
of keeping your rubber for the evening, if you have any regard for 
the proprieties; the more so that possibly you may be only three 
in the party, and are reduced to playing whist with a dummy. 
You have dragged the shallows of the neighbouring loch in 
waterproofs, and have come back soaked to the skin all the 
same, though with a superfluity of pike and trout. At last you 
take to thumping on the barometer with feelings of personal 
rancour, but which by no means further your object. For, 
as you beat the devil's tattoo on the streaming window panes, the 
heavens seem to get darker and darker, as the heavy clouds sink 
nearer to the earth. Or, if a passing lightening of the obscurity 
raises fallacious hopes, it is only to plunge you in more gloomy 
dejection when the appearances that deluded you have vanished 
in denser volumes of drift. It is in fretting circumstances like 
these that you appreciate the advantages of a contiguous railway 
station and a settled neighbourhood—advantages which, however, 
have been coasidered in the rent. For if you have banished your- 
self to the wilds at the back of the world, you are apt in sheer 
desperation to pack your traps, and make a start for the lowlands; 
and probably the first budget of news that follows you thither 
will tell of a gratifying change in the weather on the very 
evening when you took your departure. 
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HEIRLOOMS. 


Eby! the compound legal term which we have written above were 
in its second of the same patrician origin as in its first, or 
if it still retained in its current use the meaning which anciently 
attached to it, some other word must have been found to indicate 
the subject of the present article. But while the “ heir” has a ring 
in it of Latin or old French, the “loom” is good plain English, 
or, if any one prefers so to call it, Saxon; and the whole word 
not, as in the wider interpretation which the law long ago 
gave to it, s t anything so far above the common range of ex- 
perience as “ deer in a real authorized park” like Mr. Ardenne’s, 
the county member, or “ the coat-armour of an ancestor hung up 
in a church, with the pennons and other ensigns of honour suite 
to his degree,” which, though not heirlooms proper, were held to 
be of the nature of such goods. Within quite recent times the 
original meaning of the “heirloom” has been transferred to a 
semi-barbarous word, of which the abstract sense has been lost 
in the concrete, and which has descended from the language 
of Shakspeare to that of the auctioneers. The calm “ fixture” 
of a well-governed state has yielded to the kitchen-dresser 
or the set of shelves which are either “landlord’s” or “ tenant's 
fixtures,” as the case may be; and the former class of 
“fixtures,” or chattels ailixed to the freehold, are the ancient 
heirlooms—the goods originally personal, but which yet can- 
not be detached without injury to the inheritance or real property. 
In ordinary use the name of heirlooms is now confined to a class 
of movable possessions which the law, in spite of repeated 
attempts on the of testators and settlors, has persistently re- 
fused to recognize as heirlooms at all, such as pictures, plate, 
books, jewels, and a variety of articles to which, from personal 
associations of a private or public character, a special value is sup- 
posed to attach. These the law allows to go down as far as an 
entail is permitted, but no further; and, by the ordinary operation 
of common sense, assisted by family pride, the rule will almost 
invariably hold good that no house of historical or local 
importance is found to have been stripped of its treasures by a 
crotchety or impecunious tenant-in-tail. But, as it is of the essence 
of the heirloom that it should remain in the house of the inherit- 
ance, it is, or it ought to be, among its inseparable accidents that 
it should have some house in which to remain; and it might per- 
haps therefore be a technical anomaly that it should pass with a 
settlement of half a million in Consols, although it is more than 
probable that the fortunate life-tenant in such a case would have 
some kind of permanent dwelling-place. There is of course a wide 
and sasiaaie infinite difference between the possession of a 
ducal palace and that of the key of the street; but it is perfectly 
conceivable that a man to whom the most gracious smiles of Bel- 
zravian mothers were familiar might, at any given period of his 
oe existence, be possessed of no visible property, personal 
or real, whatever beyond a deed-box at his solicitors, a balance 
at his bankers, and a portmanteau at his hotel. What is he 
to do with a collection of heirlooms to the enjoyment of 
which he suddenly finds himself entitled for his life, and 
which have been conscientiously reserved for him when the fur- 
niture and personal effects of his second cousin were brought to 
the hammer last week? There is the saddle in which his father's 
great-uncle led the celebrated charge in the Peninsula, and the 
gold-headed cane which had once been honoured by the tempo- 
rary use of the Prince Regent; there are three full-length portraits 
in oil, each about the size of a billiard-table; an oak bookcase, 
made out of the bishop’s throne in the old church; a bust of Mr. 
Pitt ; and an overpoweringly large and complimentary testimonial, 
framed and glazed, in recognition of the important services ren- 
dered by somebody to the great cause of Protestantism, the negroes, 
or Reform ; besides pieces of plate of impossible design and undis- 
coverable use, and presentation snuff-boxes past counting. The 
family banker will find an asylum for the plate; but for the re- 
maining possessions in the precious catalogue there is absolutely no 
refuge except the Pantceoctematotheca, or whatever may have been 
the latest monster of Greek misology, and the railway platforms in- 
vented by furniture warehousemen and not as yet burnt down. 
The first experience of “ enjoyment” realized by the new life- 
tenant asthe outcome of his heirlooms will probably be a sharp 
encounter with the authorities of the Legacy Duty Ottice, where 
the clerks, with the most polite persistency and with much mastery 
of strategical arithmetic, will fight the battles of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; but the heir will turn out the winner in 
the end, and will be dismissed with a courteous, if rather 
Irish, aw revoir, to come off after he is dead, and when his 
son—or some one else’s son—shall be of age. It may be ob- 
jected that we are supposing a merely imaginary case of house- 
less destitution, because the family portraits must have in- 
volved the existence of a wall to hang on, and even the saddle 
must have possessed a The objection is plausible, but weak. 
Leases for lives, renewable on fines, were once held to be indis- 
nsable bulwarks of our glorious Constitution in Church and 
State. What may be left of them by this time only Ecclesiastical 
and other Commissioners can tell; but the house-agents could 
give an account of many an emigrant lessee, and the charms of life 
in London have elsewhere exercised their seductive influence on 
many a once satisfied dweller in remote rural abodes. It is matter 
of experience that a majority of British householders have no houses 
of their own to hold, and that the houses which they do hold at the 
longer or shorter pleasure of their landlords are, like “‘ service,” “no 
inheritance.” But the tradition of creating heirlooms of the class 


now so described, and for as long a period as the law of entail 
allows, has descended from the inheritors of historic or local names 
to the minor orders among the families known to Sir Bernard Burke 
and Mr. Walford as the “landed gentry.” Many of these smaller 
owners of property have inherited, and still more in the course of the 
present century have amassed, fortunes made in professions or in 
commerce, and they have built or purchased house and land, 
or have enlarged the more modest ancient family home, upon a 
scale suited to the incomes which, derived from all sources, 
they actually enjoy. The heirs of their real property find, 
as might be expected, that the land cannot maintain the 
house when the personalty has passed by will into other 
channels; or they have other duties and associations in life which 
require their presence elsewhere ; and thus even the man with a 
house of his own, in which he does not or cannot live, may find 
himself under the absolute necessity of clearing out his heirlooms 
to make way for the tenant who takes his place to the mutual 
satisfaction of both parties. Under these circumstances he may 
very fairly come to the conclusion that, unless their nature be that 
ot extremely portable property, heirlooms are a mistake, seeing that 
they involve the responsibility of a trust which there may be con- 
siderable difficulty in administering, and that it would have been 
better to devise them in absolute ownership, leaving their possessor 
to exercise his own judgment with regard to the disposition 
of them. No one, in England at any rate, cares to dissociate 
himself altogether from the past; and no one will be content, if 
he can help it, to have every article of furniture or ornament 
around him fresh from the upholsterer or the china-shop, or second- 
hand from Wardour Street and the auction-marts. The heirloom 
~~ is strong enough in most minds to guard against the in- 
considerate scattering of relics worth treasuring ; and it is open to 
reasonable question whether it is not already in many minds a 
great deal too strong. For the testator who places a list of his 
special treasures in his solicitor’s hands for formal enumeration hag 
probably not prepared it without much sifting and winnowing and 
anxious consideration of a larger collection, out of which bis ulti- 
mate choice has been unwillingly confined to these; and his 
executors will find in all manner of drawers and corners a vast 
accumulation of miscellaneous lumber, every article of which has 
the properties of an Egyptian hieroglyphic or a Chinese word- 
character, and represents to its owner a whole story or chapter of 
his life, or of the traditions which he has received. Many persons 
find it difficult, and almost impossible, to destroy these memoria] links 
with thepast ; ageneral clearance would seem like wholesale sacrilege, 
and the temples of Venus or of other sympathizing divinities no 
longer present the alternative opportunities which the ancient 
ritual afforded; although the Natural History Museum in tho 
county town may partially offer some kindred refuge. But the 
very preservation of these relics so far has thrown its influence 
over survivors. They are not catalogued in the codicil; but they 
have acquired a sort of prescriptive sanction, and they rank in 
visible form almost with those extra-testamentary directions which 
the executors have found in writing, and which they regard as 
having a binding force. What is mere litter in a man’s own life- 
time may become a relic when the grave has closed over him; and 
where the exigencies of confined house-room or the accidents of 
change of abode do not oblige him from time to time to overhaul 
his stores, it will often be well that he should oblige himself to 
do so. 

It may savour of a hard and’cynical temper to suggest that 
the original manufacture of possible relics should be discouraged ; 
but on purely economical grounds it is as well not to write one’s 
own name in a book, and the same rule will hold good if the name 
be that of any one else. Books with special associations recorded 
on their fly-leaves are among the most usual of the smaller relics, 
and their disposal is especially peapleiog where their destruction 
is impossible and their use gone by. The modern multiplication 
of the smaller kinds of movable property has necessitated a corre- 
sponding increase of receptacles within or upon which it may be 
preserved ; and the conditions under which possessions of this nature 
are now held differ essentially from those which our ancestors knew, 
evenincomparatively recenttimes. Old willsandinventoriesshow that 
in houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there was 
very little furniture, small shelf or cupboard room, and no litter. 
A man willed away his best and his second-best bed or coverlet or 
cloak as precisely as he now wills his railway shares or his rever- 
sionary interests. A statute in the reign of George II. put an end 
to the Bishop of Chester's right to the best hat, gown, and upper 
garment under the gown, with the bridle, saddle, and spurs of 
every the Chester archdeaconry; but 
when, or whether, the King’s right as Supreme Ordinary to the 
“bason and ewer,” as well us “the cup and cover,” of every 
deceased prelate in England may have lapsed, we are not at this 
moment prepared to say. The Judicial Committee might find an 
interesting field for their research in a suit for specific performauce 
—which, we presume, would be a cause ecclesiastical—insti- 
tuted by the Crown against episcopal executors; and the Assessors 
would be useful in providing direct evidence as to the particular 
“cup and cover” which each of them regarded in his own case as 
individually claimable. But the Bishop of Chester is much to be 
congratulated on the fact that the law has provided him “with an 
equivalent in the room of” his collection of clerical hats and 
coats. Perhaps the congratulations should rather be offered to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

It is in out-of-the-way houses in the country that the burden of 
tradition in respect of the quasi-heirloom or inherited relic presses 
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most heavily. The larger memorials in the shape of ancestral | 
furniture, the writing-tables and the “old armchairs,” with per- 
haps even some er pn four-poster, have accumulated during 
fifty years from broken-up establishments on both sides of the 
family, and the memories of childhood come back and “~— them 
with unforgotten faces and forms long passed away. t they 
have a material tendency to be rickety, and are besides just a little 
uncomfortable. In London an effort of will might send them 
away in the upholsterer’s van; but there in the country they are, 
and there they must stay; for even an auction a few miles off 
resents no resource in these days of costly horseflesh, when the 
aaa team comes dear. You are ever so many miles from the 
branch line of railway; there is no carrier, and the furniture-van 
which brought your belongings stuck fast on the road leading up 
the hill to your house, although assisted by half the horses in the 
ighbourhood. However, there is the old furniture, pleasant to 
look on at any rate, and you think that you know the worst. 
Not at all; the cultus of relics has many branches and 
modifications, and the burdened householder has venerable 
relatives left in distant parts of the country, who have their 
treasured memorials in their turn, and in whose hearts the 
heirloom principle has a hidden corner. The day comes when 
new executors must discharge the old duties, and the memoranda 
are there with the will. There is the kindly remembrance in the 
division of the Consols, and there is the other remembrance, just as 
kindly, which divides the favourite and familiar ornaments among 
the nephews and nieces who had as children admired them. The 
arrival of a large packing-case at the least distant railway station 
is an occasion for some conflict of feeling; but memories prevail 
over utilitarian considerations, even when the case has been opened, 
and discloses first the ormolu Paris clock. It had been a wedding 
present, and had struck the hour of fate for Waterloo with great 
precision ; but its striking now is as eccentric as its ideas of going, 
and its glass shade addresses you with an appealing rubric that you 
“be careful not to remove the cement.” A family procession round 
the house, upstairs, downstairs, and in my lady's chamber, breaks 
up with the acknowledgment that there is really no place where tne 
dear old clock can possibly stand, and with the unexpressed con- 
viction that there isa point at which, without any loss of family 
affection or of reverence for household gods, the practical develop- 
ment of the ancient doctrine of heirlooms may profitably cease. 


ARCHZOLOGY AT HEREFORD. 


OE or two causes combined to make the meeting of the 
Archeological Institute at Hereford in the second week of 
August a less complete success than it ought to have been, seeing 
that it had the advantage of following the visits of the Cambrian 
and British Archeological Societies at considerable intervals. 
Without attempting to distribute the blame, one may express sur- 
prise that so little effort was made to vary hackneyed programmes 
and to explore ground as yet little trodden by archeological pil- 
ims. The Bosbury, Ledbury, and Canon Frome country would 
ve more than repaid a visit to its churches, castles, timbered houses, 
and private treasures; and, when an expedition was being planned to 
Ross and its neighbourhood, a little management would have 
brought in a visit to the unique castellated and fortified mansion 
of the Mynors’s at Treago, in St. Weonard’s parish, said to be of the 
thirteenth century, and to the curious manor-house of the fifteenth 
century at Gillow, in Hentland; while the historic portraits at 
Pengethley were well worth turning aside to examine, though the 
ancient hall of the mansion exists no longer save in Robinson’s 
“ Mansions.” In the Ludlow day itwould have been well tointroduce 
a visit to Orleton, where Thomas Blount, of the Jocular Tenures 
and the Herefordshire Collections, lived in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and where his fine old timber mansion still 
survives. Or, if there is anything in the plea of the authorities of 
the Institute that they were loth to crowd too much into a day, 
and wished to find time for evening meetings and conversaziones, 
it may be asked why at these the space reserved was so scanty 
that more than one specially local paper was crowded out after 
having been solicited both by the Institute's officials and the 
local secretaries; that others, such as Mr. Thompson Watkin’s 
“ Romans in Herefordshire,” were taken asread ; whilst others, such 
as the “ Historic Family of the Lingens,” were deferred till the 
Saturday night, which seemed to be a synonym for the “ Greek 
Calends.” Again, the lecture field was preoccupied, to the ex- 
clusion of else, by @ paper, extremely learned but hardly 
germane to the occasion, on “ Mexican Hieroglyphics”; and a 
per which, if germane, as it doubtless was, “On Materials 
i a History of Herefordshire,” contained matter which raised 
an element of discord. The only happy thought in the mapping- 
out of the evening meetings was that which allotted Dr. Bull's 
able and lively paper upon the “ Myths and Folk-lore of the 
Apple” to the occasion of the Bishop’s reception, thus giving 
just precedence to a subject of time-honoured local interest, an 
one well adapted to add to the attractions of a pleasant 
evening. It was a current remark during the week that “none 
old officials t”; the death of 
itute’s late Secretary, Mr. Burtt, and the novelty 
of the position to Mr. Albert coupled 
with Sir John Macleane’s temporary indisposition, might account 
for some absence of order sh. epinlinte the various arrange- 
ments. But it was very obyious that there was little accord 


between the authorities of the Institute and the local Committee ; 
so much so that the temporary museum which the latter had 
brought together was made the subject of far less minute exami- 
nation and discussion than would have been the case if all had 
been harmonious. A curious old sculptured stone from Woolho 
Church, and a parchment document of the reign of Henry IIL, 
detailing in Latin of the period the boundaries of the county, were 
two curiosities which deserved special attention, but by strange 
mismanagement escaped it. 

One thing, however, was clear. The Institute could not com- 
plain of its welcome. At his luncheon, which numbered a hundred 
and forty guests, the Mayor gave his visitors a cordial welcome, 
and “said what a’ ought to have said” with good taste and brevity, 
The Bishop of the diocese, with genial courtesy, opened his palace 
to all comers at the evening reception; and, by a happy arrange- 
ment, the afternoon service of the cathedral on the opening day 
became, so to speak, the nucleus of an assemblage of archeologists 
prepared to connect the worship of that beautiful temple with the 
study of its history, inasmuch as for an hour before the 3.30 P.M. 
evening prayer, and for some two hours after, Sir Gilbert Scott 
lectured, first in the museum, and then én situ to the gathered 
visitors. His lecture indeed was frankly admitted to be, in the 
main, the lecture by Mr. Gordon M. Hills “ On the Architectural 
History of the Cathedral” which was read at Hereford to the 
British Archeological Association in 1870, and published in its 
journal of March 31, 1871, though supplemented and enriched by 
Sir Gilbert's comments and illustrations. Beginning with the old 
chronicles touching Offa and St. Ethelbert and the lapidea structura 
first raised at Hereford, or Ferneleigh, by Milfred, the founder of 
the see, and Athelstan’s church which superseded it (circ. 1012- 
1056), and which was itself replaced by that which Robert of 
Lorraine, the first Bishop under Norman rule, began in 1079 on the 
model of the Basilica of Aix-la-~Chapelle (though no traces of 
such imitation now exist in the straightforward Norman type 
of the building), Sir Gilbert surmised that Robert of Lorraine 
began what would have been unique among English cathedrals 
but that Reynelm—being a Norman, not a German—reverted to 
his country’s type, and his work, after forty years, was completed, 
in its advanced Norman form, by Robert de Betun, Reynelm’s 
third successor. Sir Gilbert then proceeded to the removal by 
De Vere, Reynelm’s fourth successor, of the three apses, and the 
substitution of an eastern aisle, supplying the deficiency of a con- 
tinuous aisle or ambulatory round the apse, and adding a range 
of chapels eastward, but blocking up, in its carrying out, the fine 
eastern arch of the presbytery, and thereby impairing the beauty 
of the choir. After dwelling on the glories of the north transept, 
with the much-discussed shrine of St. Thomas of Cantilupe and 
the beautiful tomb of Robert de Aquablanca, fraught as they are 
with possible clues to the date of that part of the cathedral, he 
recapitulated his outline of the structural history of the building 
with the remark that rarely does an English cathedral offer a more 
perfect series of architectural styles—the Norman in its most perfect 
phase, the transitional in De Vere’s work behind the altar in the 
vestibule of the Lady Chapel, the Early English in its earlier form 
in the Lady Chapel, its later in the clerestory and presbytery, with a 
noble specimen of that style in which perfected tracery is added. 
Early English is afterwards represented in the north transept and 
Aquablanca’s tomb. “ We have,” he continued, “ developed Early 
Decorated in the Cantilupe shrine and the nave aisles—decorated 
of a step later in the choir aisles, still later in the centre tower, 
and latest in some minor features. We have Early Perpendicular 
in the south wall and south transept, later in Stanbury’s chapel, 
later again in the Audley chapel, latest, though still excellent, in 
Booth'’s porch, and perhaps in the cloisters. So that, but for the 
fall of the western tower and the consequent spoiling of the nave, 
few cathedrals would offer a wider field for study.” Again and 
again, both on the opening day and on Thursday, when another 
visit was made to the cathedral and city churches, the shrine 
of Thomas of Cantilupe and the northern transept was revisited ; 
and the preponderance of opinion seemed to follow the theory of 
Mr. Fairless Barber that the upper part of the shrine, as it 
at present stands, was later than the lower and of inferior work- 
manship. On Thursday also Mr. Bloxam, with Mr. Havergal, the 
bishop’s chaplain, went round the cathedral to describe the very 
interesting series of ecclesiastical as well as civil monumental 
effigies and altar tombs, one of the latter representing the anomaly 
of a restored right leg of Henry VII.’s date (qué armour), to 
match another (the left) of the fourteenth century. Sir Gilbert 
Scott accompanied the members of the Institute to the venerable 
church of All Saints, and drew attention to its west window—of 
the type of that at Brecon Priory—its pulpit and sounding-board 
of good seventeenth-century style, and its curious sixteenth- 
century stall-work. A carved oak chest of fourteenth-century 
work was noticed in the vestry. Sir Gilbert prudently 
withdrew before the party proceeded to St. Peter's, possibly 
because he felt that there, amidst crying disfigurements, 
“silence would be golden”; but the presence of a chosen 
guide was really needed at the college of the Vicars Choral, a 
quadrangular building with an inner cloister, mostly Perpendicular, 
and of the date of 1472. It might have been well also if,on the same 
day, some competent guide had been told off to accompany the In- 
stitute to the Castle Green and the historic ruins of the Black 
Friars’ Monas in the Widemarsh suburb—the former the site 
of the Mound and later castle of Hereford, the history of which 
Mr. G. T. Clark some time since contributed to the Builder ; 
and the latter the relic of a religious house dedicated in the 
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resence of Edward III. and his son the Black Prince, and the 
urying place amongst others of Sir Owen Tudor, who was slain 
on the battlefield of Mortimer’s Cross. 

But it is better perhaps to chronicle work done than to —_ 
of work which, through strange mismanagement, was left undone 
while the meeting was full and fresh. It was on Wednesday 
that the excursion to Ludlow, although on the cruellest of 
wet days, became under Mr. G. T. Clark’s escort a distinct 
and memorable success. Soon after 10 o'clock a.m. the mem- 
bers of the Institute found themselves across the Teme and the 
boundary of Hereford and Salop, in close contact with the ancient 
“ castle-palace” of Ludlow, a noble mass of buildings rising from a 
bed of solid rock, impregnable, it would seem, in its natural strength 
on the side towards the river. Mr. Clark led his audience 
round the outside of this stronghold, first from the left of 
the outer entrance to the right, and noticed its position on a 
promontory in plan morethan rectangular, and on two sides naturally 
protected. He likened the area—in plan resembling a quadrant 
enclosed by a broad ditch, excavated from cliff to clitt—to that of 
Norham, and defined exactly the middle, inner, and outer wards of 
the castle. Approaching the drawbridge over the dry moat which 
divides the outer from the inner ward, he drew attention to the 
indications of projecting walls stretching out at each side of a 
gateway which, up to the coats-of-arms of Sir Henry Sydney and 
Queen Elizabeth, he considered to be old, and from the exterior he 
distinguished the gatehouse tower and the bakehouse or oven-tower 
to the left of it. He noted that the first floor of the keep is 
Norman, though much pulled about. It had evidently been 
heightened, and the side of entrance was later than the other. 
The well-staircase is not original; but there were tokens of a 
better staircase of broad dimensions on the left, to the first floor 
of the keep, where the lord of the castle lived at special times. 
Mr. Clark went on seriatim from the keep to the bakehouse and 
kitchen departments, and so, amid much hindrance and interrup- 
tion from the pitiless storm, to the famous banqueting-hall, where 
he pointed out the transoms in the windows northward, and where 
Milton, as he afterwards reminded his hearers, first taught “ how 
charming is divine philosophy ”; and thence he passed to Joce de 
Dinan’s singularly beautiful circular Norman chapel, with rich 
Norman doorway and equally tine opposite arch, three semicircular 
headed windows, and an arcade formed by small pillars with in- 
dented capitals supporting round arches with alternate plain 
and zigzag mouldings. Mr. Clark concluded his account of the 
architecture of the castle with some interesting remarks on the 
office of the “ Lords. Marchers,’ as to whose tenure he noticed 
the singular fact that the King’s writ did not run in the Marches ; 
the Lord Marcher appointed his own sheriff. It was not the 
King’s peace, but the Lord Marcher’s, which was broken by mal- 
contents; aud this because, though the King nominated his 
Marcher, he left him to fight his own battles and hold his position 
without other help, so that his deputy held almast plenary power. 
If we find but scanty evidence of this in charters, it is simply 
because the King would be shy of recognizing such an ¢mpertum in 
zmperto if he could help it. 

On Friday, the only bright day of the week, Mr. Clark dealt in an 
equally lucid and interesting manner with Kilpeck and Ewyas Harold 
Castles. At these historic sites, lying on the route from Hereford to 
Abergavenny, and on the very borderland of the Marches, he 
made clear as the day the mode of construction of the central 
mound and circumscribing ditch, surrounded by one or more base 
courts, which he concludes tu be not British, but intensely English. 
One of the base courts still left of the Kilpeck mound may pro- 
bably be the remains of a British camp; but the central mound 
there, as at Ewyas Harold, at Carditf, Builth, Lechryd, Wigmore, 
Richard's Castle, Nantcribba, Welshpool, &c., he took to be English. 
This was certainly the case with Wigmore, built by Alfred's daughter 
Ethelfled, the Lady of the Mercians, a burg, of which thirty remain, 
moated mounds with flat tops, a conical shape, and underlying 
base courts ; such a position was defensible by a resolute foe against 
opposing thousands. Its structure was partly artificial, in so far 
as it was composed of the results of the excavation of the cireum- 
jacent moat and base courts, and its site was generally in the 
Marches, around Otta’s Dyke, or wherever there was rich pasture 
land to raid or to keep. Such sites, as at Sutton Walls, it may 
be, were chosen for the English palaces of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, and were Teutonic, not Celtic. Mr. Clark illustrated 
the timber superstructure which overtopped them as a 
stockade, resembling a New Zealand pah, and referred for 
an example to the Bayeux tapestry, where there is a repre- 
sentation of the firing of a palace or burg. These structures were 
easily erected, and the Conqueror and his companions in arms 
utilized them as the centres of the Saxon estates with the neigh- 
bours and vassals of which they cultivated friendly relations. 
It was Stephen and Henry II. who built the tirst substantial 
castles of stone, and no Norman castles on the same site pre- 
ceded these. Durham and Arundel and other castles have shell- 
keeps, such as are suggested by these mounds. The keep at 
Ludlow was rectangular. 

We have dwelt so long on what was the most instructive 
lesson of the week (to which, were there space, might be added 
a note or two on the castle of Goodrich, which has a rectangular 
Norman keep of the twelfth century), that we must make summary 
work of the visits which were paid to churches, and to camps of 
interest. Of course at Ludlow and Leominster special atten- 
tion was given to the once collegiate church of St. Lawrence, 
and the famous minster now under restoration, originally 


founded by Earl Leofric. It may be said parenthetically that we 
take Ludlow to be “ Leode-Low,” the — hill, as Ludford over 
the Teme is “ the people’s ford.” minster was the church 
of Leofric, and Ewyas Harold was the Ewyas of Harold, Lord of 
Sudeley in Gloucestershire, a representative after the Conquest 
of both the English and Norman nobility. The original church 
of Ludlow seems to have occupied in the twelfth century the site of 
the chancel of the present church. The rebuilding was carried on 
several years into the thirteenth century ; and additions were made 
early and late in the fourteenth century, when the guild of palmers 
became rich and the church collegiate. Much of its archi- 
tecture, including the tower, is late Perpendicular, and indicates 
the ascendency of the Mortimers and the House of York. The 
cruciform plan of the whole structure, the lofty central tower, the 
nave, choir, chancel, transepts, side aisles, chantry chapels, reredos, 
misereres of quaintest —_ and the hexagonal porch at the 
south entrance—which, with the puzzling door within the altar 
rails on the left of the reredos, was overlooked in the description 
of the church by Sir Gilbert Scott—are features that ought to 
secure to Ludlow another and more leisurely -visit; for, as was 
well remarked by Mr. Freeman at Abergavenny, a second pil- 
grimage to any site of interest is generally the most fruitful 
ot results. Of Leominster Church, a cell of the Abbey of 
Reading, to which was attached a grand and massive Norman 
church, with north.and south aisles, and later on, a larger 
aisle on the south for the burghers, augmented in the earlier 
Decorated period bya second south aisle, it must suffice to say 
that it is most unusual in its ground plan, and in its later 
ornament resembles much of Hereford Cathedral in its profusion 
of ball-tlower. We have anticipated the work done on Thursday 
morning; the visit to Marden Church, near Dinmore, on that 
day, was one of some ecclesiastical and even more legend 

interest, through the contiguity of the building to Sutton Walls, 
and its association with the sainted Ethelbert. All that the 
archeologists then saw of Sutton Walls and the reputed palace 
of Offa was the table-land of thirty acres which forms the surface 
of a well-detined but tall-hedged enclosure of British form, and 
probably later Saxon occupation, At Sutton St. Michael’s Church, 
hard by, Mr. Bloxam noticed a piscina in the south side of the 
church near the rood-screen, interesting as one of the examples, 
now beginning to attract attention, which show the former presence 
of a rood-loft altar, or an altar of the crucifix. Not far from Sutton 
there should have been a halt to notice two remarkable stones in a 


field, which are called the “ Wergins,” and to which a curious. — 


tradition attaches. The next day (Friday) included in its ex- 
cursion a visit to the remarkable late Norman church of Kilpeck, 
so singular in its Irish type of ornamentation as to the jambs of 
south door and west windows, its chancel, and the curiously 
designed corbel-table, which surrounds the building. This 
church, with the restored Karly English church of Ewyas Harold ; 
the historic and conventual church of Abbey Dore, the excava- 
tions of which, as Mr. Fairless Barber remarks, would disclose, in 
union with a parish church, a veritable Cistercian abbey in Here- 
fordshire, and where Mr. Beresford Hope, who on that day under- 
took to explain the architecture of the various churches, drew 
attention to the curious ecclesiastical interest of the altar stone 
(which, having been cast aside by the iconoclasts, was set up again 
by Lord Scudamore when he rebuilt the church in 1634, and when 
it was consecrated by Bishop Field, celebrating standing with his 
face to the table in the midst of tt); and, tinally,the Decorated church 
of Madley, containing Norman features of a late date, besides its 
broad Norman font, made an ample day’s work for the ecclesiastical 
antiquary. On Saturday the Institute visited by rail the church, 
Decorated and Perpendicular, of Ross, and heard the details of its 
proposed restoration. Driving thence to Goodrich, they examined 
the remains of a castle which in 1646 Sir Henry Lingen was 
driven to surrender to the Parliamentarian Colonel Birch. Our 
limits forbid extending our account into another week. It must 
suffice to say that pony ae ten the valley of the Wye was traced 
from Hereford to Moccas and Bredwardine; and on Tuesday the 
Institute, quitting the land of Ariconium, wound up its annual 
excursion with an inspection of the Abbey at Tewkesbury. 


CREMATION. 


_ Cremation Society of England has now been established 
for three years, and has just issued a Report giving an account 
of the work done here and elsewhere in relation to this method 
of disposing of the dead. Since the discussion of the subject 
raised by Sir Henry Thompson's letters about the time when 
the movement first received an organized form, and an unfortu- 
nate experiment on the body of a well-known English lady in 
Germany, it has rather passed out of notice; and it may therefore 
be worth while to give some account of its progress in the 
interval. The object of this Society is the promotion of the 
ractice of cremation in this country, by the following means :— 

eetings of the members of the Society and its friends in different 
parts of the country; the publication of yearly Reports and occa- 
sional publication of transactions or other records giving informa- 
tion on the process; the formation of a library and museum ; the 
grant of sums of money from the Society for the management of 
and the a establishment for its 
proper performance. present Report contains an account of 
the Congress of the supporters of cremation held at Dresden in 
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June 1876. As Professor Kinkel then remarked, ‘The first wave 
of the movement in favour of cremation seemed to have spent 
itself”; and the Report confirms this by stating that “the 


Societies which had at first sprung up in several countries had | 


apparently flagged in their action, or disappeared altogether, 
ecked by some sentimental reaction.” Just then, however, 
cheering news arrived from the Duchy of Saxe-Gotha. It was 
found that there were no regulations there as to burial which would 
stand in the way of cremation, provided that the ordinary regu- 
lations as to registration and the like were complied with. This 
led to a Congress at Dresden to consider the general question, the 
countries represented being England, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
and various parts of Germany. On June 6 there was a preparatery 
meeting, at which the several delegates reported progress in their 
respective towns and countries, and “were listened to with the 
test attention and enthusiasm, especially those from England, 
folland, France, Berlin, and Hamburg.” Next day there 
was a public meeting in Dresden, “attended by about seven 
hundred visitors, comprising members of the most fashionable 
and influential circles in Dresden, many of them ladies,” at 
which Professor Kinkel made a speech of two hours’ duration 
on this lively topic, “ frequently interrupted by the cheering of the 
audience, and much applauded at its close.” In this speech it 
seems that he “ associated cremation with the religious sentiment, 
showing that it admitted of the most sublime ceremonial, demon- 
strating its sanitary advantages, and the weakness of the arguments 
of its opponents.” In the course of a discussion which followed, it 
came out that the remains of Professor H. E. Richter, who, as far 
back as 1856, took the lead in advocating incineration, “ still 
awaited cremation,” because his plan, we are told, does not “ stand 
the test of modern science,” and his friends have not yet agreed 
as to the apparatus to be used. 

One result of this gathering was that a sum of 50o/. was speedily 
collected as the nucleus of a fund for erecting, by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, a Crematorium in Germany, in one or other of the two 
States, Gotha and Coburg, where the practice is legalized ; and the 
full sum required for the satisfaction of the authorities has since 
been subscribed, though further donations are needed for the due 
embellishment of the building. A Cremation Company was also 
started, and arrangements made for the establishment of Crema- 
tion Burial Clubs, and of a a organ of the movement. 
At one of the meetings of the Congress, plans of a cre- 
mation and mortuary establishment adapted for a population of 
200,000 were exhibited by a couple of Dresden architects, of which 
@ picture, very much in the imposing style favoured by house- 
agents in our own country, is given in the Report. The building was 
to consist of a central chapel or temple, surrounded by the neces- 
sary offices for the performance of the ceremony of cremation and 
the collection of the ashes. On each side of this chapel there 
was to be a circular memorial hall, devoted to the reception of the 
statues of cremated persons held to deserve special honours, with 
galleries extending to a considerable distance, and enclosing the 
garden of the establishment. By “this treatment of a most 
difficult subject” the architects are said to have produced “a 
series of thoroughly compact and elegant elevations,” so that 
“throughout every detail of construction the design beautifully 
harmonizes with its object, and illustrates the wsthetic aspects 
of cremation.” As far as we can judge from the picture, the 
projected edifice isa mixture of the Parthenon and St. Peter's, 
together with a tall chimney resembling a lighthouse. In Ger- 
many this is perhaps thought high art; but it may be doubted 
whether it would be likely to find popular favour in this country. 

The Report then gives a survey of the recent progress of 
cremation, which, as far as practical operations go, seems rather 
slow, considering the universal enthusiasm which is supposed 
to exist in regard to the subject. We are told, indeed, in a 
triumphant tone, that already ten cremations have been performed 
during the present decade ; but these are only exceptional experi- 
ments which are no longer continued. On the other hand, while 
there is an immense parade of oratory and organization, nothing 
is done. From this it may be inferred that there are practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying out cremation ; in fact, as we 
have seen, the modern reviver of the system has not yet had his 
own body calcined on account of the want of apparatus to suit 
his views and those of his friends. The cases in which cremation 
has been actually carried out are set forth in detail, together 
with what, among the zealots of this odd sect, are regarded as in- 
teresting particulars as to their deceased friends. In 1869, a 
woman of thirty-five, whose body weighed 116 Ibs., was reduced in 
a furnace at Padua to 6 lbs. In the same city two men were next 
year burned, the corpse of one weighing 99 lbs., and that of the 
other 90, these being respectively reduced by fire to ashes weigh- 
ing only 3°06 and 4°06. In the last of these cases the cost was 
only the small sum of 28, 4d., which from a pecuniary point of 
view compares favourably with undertakers’ bills in this country, 
and the operation was got through in eighty-five minutes, but 
no further particulars are given as to the process. Then there was 
the case of a woman, seventy = of age, at Breslau in 1874, 
who weighed, when put in the furnace, 70 lbs., and whose remains 
were burned in seventy minutes, at the cost of three shillings. In 
1874 the bodies, of neither of which is the original weight stated, 
of two young women of twenty-six and twenty-three were burnt 
at Dresden, and reduced respectively to 3°75 lbs. of ashes and 
4 lbs., and the o ions occupied seventy-five and seventy-eight 
minutes. At Milan an old man of seventy-six was roasted in 1870 
leaving 6 lbs. of ashes after ninety minutes’ ignition; and a woman’ 


whose age is not stated, was also cremated at a cost of 70 shillings 
for fuel. Then, at Washington, Pennsylvania, U.S., the similar 
combustion of a man (Baron de Palm), aged sixty-seven, cost 30 
shillings, all labour included, and occupied a hundred and twenty 
minutes. Again, in Milan, 1877, there was a case of a man of 
seventy-two, who was reduced to ashes in ninety minutes, but the 
expense to the relatives is not stated. 

It should be remembered that none of the cases recorded oc- 
curred in England, and that in most of them the statements are 
frarmentary and by no means satisfactorily authenticated ; 
and it is also known, though it is not mentioned in 
this Report, that one of the cases at Dresden was a horrible 
failure. Inthe cases of the Baron von Palm at Philadelphia in 
1876, and of the Chevalier Keller in Milan inthe same year, there 
were long intervals between death andthe final disposal of the re- 
mains, in the latter case amounting to two years. In the other 
case, for which the same apparatus was used, the remains 
were those of a woman, which had to be kept embalmed for 
five months until her last wishes could be carried out. It is 
mentioned in a note that a third cremation took place at Milan 
in March this year, and that a fourth will shortly follow 
by order of the Minister of the Interior. In the Crematory 
Temple at Milan the reducing medium consists of 217 jets of tlame 
produced by a mixture of gas and air. As combustion goes on 
compressed air is injected, and all the products of combustion are 
conveyed to the chimney by a subterranean flue. What is 
aimed at in this system is said to be, “not so much the 
complete reduction of every part of the body to its iinal 
elements, as the production of such a cundition as _ to 
cause the residuum to be so far carbonized as to ensure the 
impossibility of its undergoing any further modifications or 
alteration from atmospheric intluences”; but doubts are enter- 
tained whether it is really a success. Since March, 1877, crema- 
tions are ailowed in Italy, on an order from the Prefect, 
if, after due conference, no objections are raised by the provincial 
Sanitary Council. Before that day the permission of the Govern- 
ment had to be obtained. The chiet Cremation Society in 
Germany—at Berlin—is reported to be in a flourishing condition, 
and has contributed largely to the funds for the Crematorium 
about to be erected at Gotha or Coburg. The system most in 
favour in that country is a modification of the regenerative one of 
Dr. Siemens of London. The temperature of ignition is about 
1,400° Fahr., beyond which the ashes are apt to become fused. 
In Austria the Sanitary Council has long ago submitted 
a carefully prepared opinion to the municipal authorities, with 
a request that cremation might be made permissive, but no 
answer has been received; and it is supposed that this is 
due to some pressure having been exercised by persons in the 
highest circles having an antipathy to cremation. There are 
several Cremation Societies in Austria, but their endeavours are 
for the present confined to the collection of contributions, “in order 
that a certain number of orations and reports may be made.” In 
Switzerland there are several associations for promoting crema- 
tion, that of Ziirich including 4co members, and it is hoped that a 
new sanitary law will soon be passed legalizing the practice, but 
for the present the Government holds that the ground is not yet 
sufliciently cleared for its interference. The Cremation Society of 
Holland is described as extending over the whole kingdom, and 
has branches in several towns. There is a fund for erecting 
crematoria, created out of gifts and legacies, and a yearly donation 
from the General Board. The Society also publishes a small 
periodical giving information us to the course of the movement. 
At present the law is that a corpse should be buried in a coffin. 
In France “no practical steps have been taken towards the 
performance of cremation there; neither does a fair op ortunity 
seem to have occurred for testing whether the law will permit 
cremation”; but of course the want of opportunity is simply the 
fault of the public, not of the system. In the United States seven 
Societies have been formed ; and in Brooklyn and Chicago arrange- 
ments have been made for the erection of suitable buildings. It 
is the German people, however, who have as yet been chietly in 
favour of the propusal. There is no law to forbid cremation, and 
three cremations have taken place in the States, one being that 
of the body of the Baron de Palm, as mentioned before. 

In our own country these dismal enthusiasts have not been able 
to make much way, although we are assured in the Report 
that the existence of the Cremation Society, which was founded 
in 1874, had no sooner become known than adhesions to its 
rinciples came in from all parts of the kingdom; and the 
interest felt in the movement continues to be great, “ as is proved 
by the vast amount of correspondence which is received, and by 
the influx of new members and subscribers to its declaration.” 
But here, as in other cases, the practical results of the movement 
are conspicuous by their absence. In the first instance, the Cre- 
mation Society of London began by taking the opinion of counsel— 
Dr. Tristram and Mr. Meadows White—on the question of the 
legality of such a method of disposing of dead bodies. The learned 
gentlemen took some months to consider the subject, and came 
to the conclusion that the thing was perfectly legal provided 
that it involved no consequences which could be construed as a 
nuisance. On the strength of this the Council investigated the 
different P cesses which had been invented, and decided in favour 
of Dr. W. Siemens’s Regenerative Gas Furnace; and they also 
obtained estimates of the cost of land, buildings, and machinery 
for such a purpose, which varied from 3,000/. to 5,000/, A part 
of the sum was at once subscribed by the Society, and the remainder 
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was asked for from the public; but sufficient funds were not then ob- 
tained, and a further Sig ensued. Subsequently the proprietors 
of the Great Northern Cemetery offered to supply land for the 
necessary oy and the use of their chapels and other accom- 
modation ; and this offer was at once accepted, plans were drawn 
up, and arrangements made for beginning operations. A gentleman, 
= is not named, then came forward and offered to guarantee 
and defray, if necessary, the cost of the whole affair over and above 
500/, to be subscribed by the Council, which was agreed to. The 
land, however, on which the crematory buildings were to be 
erected was consecrated ground, and an application was 
made to the Bishop of the diocese for permission to ze 
the plan proposed by the Council. The Bishop's answer 
was:—“I cannot consent—moreover, I have not the power 
to consent—to the introduction of such a mode of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead.” There the matter rests for the pre- 
sent; and legal advice is now to be taken in order to test the 
power of any one to prohibit cremation in the cemeteries. It 
will be seen, therefore, that no arrangements for cremation have been 
as yet carried out in this country. It is possible that on a small 
scale cremation might take place without creating a serious sani 
nuisance, and we do not know that there is any other legal objec- 
tion to such a method; but there would apparently be very little 
demand for exceptional facilities of this kind, most people being 
content to be buried as their fathers were before them. 


THE CAXTON EXHIBITION. 
Iv. 


pen the Exhibition has now reached what may, with 
probable safety, be called “ positively the last fortnight,” the 
Bibles remain unarranged. This will be a great disappointment 
to many ardent bibliographers ; but it may allay their regret to 
know that, unless the present collection had been largely supple- 
mented, it could not have been considered in any sense representa- 
tive of the history of Bible-printing. Mr. Stevens, to whom the 
arrangement of this part ot the Exhibition was entrusted, has 
neither done it himself nor commissioned any one else to do it. He 
has, however, published an “Introduction,” in which he claims 
for Jacob van Meteren, an Antwerp merchant, who is said to 
have learned to print early in life, the honour of being the printer 
and translator of Coverdale’s Bible. The ges quoted from 
Emanuel van Meteren’s Historia Belgica do not justify these con- 
clusions; and, without further evidence, we must withhold our 
judgment. Meanwhile, as Mr. Stevens's Introduction is not 
fore us, we may pass on to notice the Bibles actually displayed 
in the Exhibition ; since, whatever the shortcomings of the Com- 
mittee in their arrangement, they form an interesting Collection, 
especially if we include among them the early specimens already 
described from the German, the Roman, and the Paris presses. 
The first complete English Bible, as is well known, was the 
edition of 1535, printed in all probability at Antwerp. It is so 
scarce that no perfect copy is known, and one of the six examples 
in the Exhibition, Lord Spencer’s, has a title-page inserted from a 
different edition. Her Majesty’s copy has part of the title, but is 
very imperfect in other places, as is Lord Leicester's, which, how- 
ever, has the whole title, and is therefore unique. It was finished, 
says the colophon, in 1535, “the fourth day of October.” The 
Althorp copy has a title from a Bible almost equally rare, 
jms and Hyll’s, 1549, of which no cepy seems to be in the 
eer. The New Testament of Tyndale’ version, lent by the 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s and almost unique, is perhaps as 
much as ten years older than Coverdale’s first Bible. Mr. Fry 
and others are of opinion that it was printed by Peter Schoetfer at 
Worms in 1526. This would add to its interest, as Schoeffer was 
the successor of the Peter Schoefler of whom we have already made 
frequent mention as the partner of Gutenberg andFust. A part, 
at least, of the Old Testament was printed in London trom 
Wycliffe’s version in or about 1532, by Robert Redman, and a 
copy is in the Lambeth Library, and might perhaps have been lent 
for the present Exhibition if asked for, but the managers do not 
seem to have been aware of its existence. Tyndale’s Pentateuch is 
here, however, printed at “ Malborow in the land of Hesse,” and 
lent by Mr. Fry. There are several other Tyndale Testaments, 
including, according to the “ preliminary issue” of the Catalogue, 
that of 1535, “ whereunto is added an exhortacion to the same of 
Erasmus Rot, with an Englysshe Kalender and a Table, necessary 
to fynde easly andlyghtely any story contayned in the iiii evange- 
listes and in the Actes of the Apostles.” The book itself is, how- 
ever, not to be found “ easly and lyghtely ” by a visitor; and is, we 
suspect, among the closed volumes in a bookcase which occupies 
the centre of the gallery. The “ prelimi issue” has become 
a not unaccustomed fate of South Kensington Cata- 
ogues. 


Next in interest after these—the first lish versions—comes 
the first, perhaps we should say the only, authorized edition—that 
of Henry VIIL, printed by Grafton and Whitchurch in 1539, and 
celebrated in history as the Great Bible. Of this there are 
several copies, and the wood-cut title, said to have been designed 
by Holbein, is worth studying. At the top the King is seated on 
a throne, ensigned with his arms, and surrounded by his courtiers, 
to whom he distributes copies of the book. At either side 
Cromwell and Cranmer, also identified by his shield, are 


similarly employed; and round the head of each person is a 


scroll, on which we read “ Vivat Rex,” or, where the person re- 
presented is a child, ‘God save the King,” for children of course 
could not be expected to cheer in Latin. There is a tragic 
interest, too, about- these curious pictures. Among the copies ex~- 
hibited is one in which the circular space previously filled 
with Cromwell’s arms is left blank. The shield has dis- 
appeared in the interval between the issue of the two 
copies; and, in the same interval, the great Vicar-General 
had lost not only his shield, but his head. There are copies of 
several later editions, but we fail to find any special notice of the 
sole English issue of Queen Mary’s reign. In 1553 Edward Whit- 
churche published a Bible which would recommend itself to some 
of our modern educational agitators. It is literally “ without note 
or comment,” all the preliminary matter printed with the Great 
Bible, including the Calendar and the Table of Lessons, being 
omitted. At least one copy appears in the Catalogue. Strange to 
say, those days of bigotry seem to have been favourable to Bible- 
printing ; for the same year, 1553, witnessed the appearance of the 
first Spanish edition, of which a copy, printed at Kerrara, comes 
from Althorp, and another is lent by the Bible Society. In 1557 
William Whittingham, afterwards Dean of Durham, but then an 
exile at Geneva, published a New Testament of his own translation, 
the first divided into verses, and three years later came out the 
famous “Genevan,” or “Breeches Bible,” which for nearly a 
hundred years continued to be the popular version. Copies of the 
first edition are very rare, but two at least are in the Gallery. It 
is adorned with maps, and has ‘“‘ moste po annotations upon 
all the hard places.” It went through about two hundred editions, 
and was not superseded in the estimation of the Lible-reading 
public until the profitable annotations, and even the headings of the 
chapters, appeared in an edition of King James's version published 
in 1649 by the Stationers’ Company, and made no doubt on pur- 

ose to look as like the old favourite as possible. Many 
liberties were taken with both text and notes, among which 
perhaps the most serious dealt with the heading of Psalm cxlix., 
the same psalm from which Obadiah Bind-their-kings-with-chains- 
and-their-nobles-with-fetters-of-iron took his memorable surname. 
In the Genevan Bible this psalm was headed “ An exhortation to 
the church to prayse the Lord for his victory and conquest that he 
“ his saints against all man’s power.” In the Authorized 

Yersion a very different meaning was given to the psalm:—‘“ The 
prophet exhorteth to praise God for his love to the Church, and for 
that power which he hath given to theChurch to rule the consciences 
of men.” The new edition, printed in the very year which saw 
the downfall of all supremacy but that of the saints, was altered 
ingeniously ; the power given to the Church was “ for the conver- 
sion of sinners.” And, strange to say, there has ever since been a 
certain doubt about the form of this heading, and it now stands in 
ordinary Bibles in a form which differs alike from King James's 
and the saint’s, for it breaks off short at the word “Church.” 

We do not recognize a copy of the quarto of 1649 in the Gallery, 
nor—and this is a much more serious omission—do we find a 
single perfect copy of the first issue of the so-called Authorized 
Version. One, near the door,.seems only to have its New Testa- 
ment title; but in the Catalogue there is a long paragraph about 
“Hee” editions or “ Shee” editions which calls for some notice. 
Two issues at least took place in 1611, and their differences 
are easily seen; but, except in the preliminary leaves, it is 
seldom that the two issues are found separate. Sheets from one 
were constantly mixed with sheets from the other; and any 
attempt to say that one set of sheets belongs wholly to the first 
issue and another to the second ends not only in confusion, but 
in something worse. When it has been arbitrarily determined 
which set belongs to each issue, the next thing is to make existing 
examples conform; and a process takes place exactly analogous 
to that by which an enthusiastic architect is sometimes tempted 
to falsify the record in restoring an old building. The collection 
of editions of the Authorized Version is wretchedly poor, contain- 
ing in fact only one volume of any importance—the Lodleian copy 
of the famous Bible of 1631—an octavo in which the “ not ” was 
omitted from the Seventh Commandment. We failed to finda 
first Oxford Testament, a first Cambridge Testament, a Lloyd's 
folio, a yo hy quarto, a first Irish, a first American, an “im- 
maculate” Bible of 1811, or, in fact, with the one exception, any- 
thing of great note in this department. There is a poor copy of the 
Scots Bible in octavo, with the plates by Bolswaert which were 
such an offence to the Puritans, and were specially charged against 
Archbishop Laud, The Psalm-books, too, are not remarkable for 
theirrarity, except the American “ Bay Psalm-Book,” which enjoys 
the credit of being the first book printed in British North 
America, and of which the present copy, lent from the 
Bodleian, is unique on this side of the Atlantic. The Queen's 
Printers, the two University presses, and the Bible Society 
make t displays on the staircase, where copies may be 
seen of the “Gladstone Bible,” printed and bound at Oxford in 
twelve hours. The public was informed at first that the 

had been set up within that time, and the curious in this 
kind of literature were on the look-out for a valuable crop of mis- 
prints and the speedy suppression of the whole edition. But the 
type has been long standing, and the volume is of the ordi 
ind, and does not even, we believe, contain the Translators’ Preface 
or the Apocryphal books. 

The machinery is apparently the most attractive part of the 

et Where is 8 uckmaster that he does not lecture on it ? 
the processes of paper-making, type-casting, composing, distri- 
buting, electrotyping, printing, and folding are carried on here, 
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There are specimens of ancient types and woodcuts, and r 
made on the old system is printed with a memorial of the Exhibi- 
tion in a press of the slow, awkward kind which Caxton must 
have oe The various attempts at setting up type by machinery 
occupy some space, and are examined with great interest. 
Hattersley’s machine appears to be very convenient, but it is only 
by a practical printer that its merits or faults can be justly appre- 
ciated. The Clowes method differs from the Hattersley in the 
use of electricity ; but it is open to objections which, as far as we 
can judge, must be fatal to its extensive use. In fact, of six 
systems here exhibited—the Mackie steam composer, the Clowes 
electric composer, the Hattersley, the Kastenbein, the Muller, 
and the Heinemann—it may safely be said that not one is 
likely to come into extensive use in a printing house, 
although the Hattersley may be suitable for amateur work, and 


the others are all very pretty as toys. The room in which the | 


various processes of stereotyping are carried on will be found very 
attractive, especially as the plates cast are for actual use. Among 
the curiosities of the Exhibition are the machines of various kinds 
for arranging sheets of paper for the press, some of them seeming 
to be furnished with a human finger and thumb, and much more 
than human accuracy and regularity. It is perhapsa pity that the 
machinery could not have formed a separate exhibition, perhaps 
in combination with bookbinding ; as it is, the staid bibliographers 
above stairs complain much of the noise and the smell, caring 
evidently very little as to how a book is produced so that it is pro- 
duced ; and perhaps going on to think, since they set so much 
store yb that when a press has issued a single copy of a 
book, the more seldom it repeats the process the better. 


REVIEWS. 


PERU.* 


R. SQUIER’S Peru contains at once a most agreeable and 
dl original story of travel and adventure, ard a careful account 
of archzological research. As Commissioner of the United States 
in Peru he had the best opportunity of examining the remains of 
the old civilization of the country. He brought to the task not 
only enthusiasm kindled by personal friendship with Mr. Prescott, 
but the accuracy and knowledge of an architect and surveyor. 
He carried with him, as he says, the compass, the measur 
line, the pencil, and the photographic camera, knowing that pa 
accurate plans, sections, elevations, and drawings can meet the 
demands of modern science. In crossing the Cordillera into the 
land of the Incas he was stirred, he declares, “ by a feeling of awe 
and responsibility rather than of eagerness and romance.” An 
explorer could scarcely be better equipped or start in a more 
hopeful temper. Interesting, therefore, as Mr. Squier’s sketches 
of travel are, especially when he relaxes the humorous etfurt of 
his earlier chapters, we prefer to analyse his description of the 
remains of ancient life in Peru. 

How did the civilized peoples of Southern America live before 
the Spaniard came among them ? that is the question which Mr. 
Squier helps us to solve. We shall see that there are traces of 
two main currents in their existence. First, there was an art 
aiming at the large effects which unlimited human labour can 

uce. So far the relics of Chimu, of Tiahuanuco, and of Cuzco 
resemble those of Assyrian and of Egyptian dynasties, or of the 
builders of Tiryns and Mycenze. The resemblance is often as obvious 
in the minor objects of pottery and metal work, or in decorations, 
as in the massive Cyclopean walls. The second remarkable 
element in the Peruvian civilization is not more hard to trace; it 
is the elaborate care shown for the wants of the labouring people. 
In Egypt the Pyramids endure; the huts of the Pelizhs, 
of the makers of brick, have been destroyed and renewed a 
thousand times since Pentaour watched their misery. At Moche, 
on the other hand, the great pyramid of the Chimus remains, 
imposing in its decay, but the dwellings of the masons and metal- 
workers are no less permanent, “ organized with an order and a 
tem that a socialistic —— might despair of rivalling.” 
all the dominions which the Incas ruled as monarchs or 
suzerains, this combination of love of display and of care for the 
well-being of the humblest subjects, shown especially in the 
system of irrigation, speaks of a wise and benevolent despotism. 

The history of the Uhimus is obscure enough, and is stated in 
various ways by different early authors. Montesinos, the Manetho 
of Peruvian legend, speaks of their appearance o- the coast in the 
dateless past, and of their wars with the Incas from the twelfth 
to the ninety-seventh of the dynasty. Garcilasso has a story of 
an “> chief, Chimu, whose le were vanquished by 
the Incas, and had to renounce the worship of plants and animals 
for that of the Sun. Modern explorers can only tell us how 
the natives of the coast lived, not how they came to occupy their 
seats. Mr. Squier’s researches become important when he arrives 
at Pachacamac, the sacred city of the natives of the coast before 
their conquest by the Incas. e most remarkable feature in the 
vast ruined terrace at Pachacamac is “a perfect and well-turned 
arch,” built of adobes. ‘ There is no keystone, but it is filled in 
with the same material as the adobes.” This is the only proper 
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arch which Mr. Squier found, though others are said to exist in 
Northern Peru. Bastard arches, formed by overlapping stones, 
are common enough; and it is extraordinary that the knowledge 
and skill shown in the perfect example designed on p. 71 should 
not have been more generally applied, Pachacamac is the burial- 
ground of thousands of pilgrims who died near the most sacred 
place of their religion. ‘Their tombs have been opened, and 
contain, as usual, specimens of the weapons, tools, and ornaments 
of the time. A small crushed jewel of gold, in the form of a 
butterfly, recalls one of the most common objects in the royal 
tomb at Mycenz. In the hand of a woman were found a spindle 
with a stone whorl, and a fan with a cane handle, and the faded 
feathers of parrots and humming-birds. The cotton shrouds were 
very finely woven, with sixty-two threads of warp and woof to 
the inch. In the mouth of each of the dead was a small piece of 


copper, the obolus for the Peruvian Charon. The grave of a 
| fisherman contained his lines, with barbed copper hooks and 
| weights. A girl’s workbox, a boy's sling, some cosmetics, and 
| coarse pottery had their places in the vault of a peasant family. 
At Grand Chimu greedy and ruinous treasure-hunters have 
anticipated the archeologist. The industry of the Spanish 
settlers is to hunt for the peje grande, or big fish, as the supposed 
chief hoard of the old Chimus is called. The Hall of Ara- 
besques “covered with an intricate, unique, and very effective 
series of stucco ornaments,” has suffered, like many other ruins, 
from the blasting operations of a certain Colonel La Rosa. The 
gallant Colonel's labours were rewarded by the discovery of a 
Chimu plate-closet, quite full of thin drinking vessels of silver. 
The metal, as is usual in the case of ancient silver, was much 
oxidized, and, had the finder been less eager, he would have sold 
the vases to museums, instead of sending them to the melting-pot. 
Mr. Squier bought a tall cup, spiurelaton or hammered, from a 
single plate, without any sign of soldering. The vessel is in the 
shape of a human head, crowned with the kind of stove-pipe 
which the Chthonian goddesses wear. Some silver fishes of very 
rotesque character resemble, we are informed, objects found at 
Taormina in Sicily. These fishes were sewed, as spangles, on to 
cloth, a mode of decoration which appears to have been employed 
by the Agsyrians. A gold vase of better style, adorned with 
repoussé work, is engraved in p. 171. The weapons of bronze do 
not differ much from those found in Europe, and the war-club 
(p. 177) is very like the mace which a scrupulous prelate, Odo of 
Bayeux, carried into battle. The pottery of Chimu is more 
spirited in design than that of other Peruvian races. The British 
Museum contains many examples which a careless observer might 
almost mistake for the archaic vases of Greece. Mr. Squier 
attempts to base some guesses as to Chimu religion on the figures 
of the vases, but equally valid evidence of animal worship might be 
gathered from the cuttle-fish depicted on the curious early Greek 
cups in the British Museum. ‘The animals may have had a reli- 
gious meaning, or may have been merely adopted for decorative 
effect. The same remark applies to a Peruvian vase which is 
strangely like Dr. Schleimann’s “ owl-headed” vase from Hissarlik. 
From Chimu, with its palaces, streets, and phalanstéres, we may 
follow Mr. Squier over the Cordillera to Tiahuanuco. This gigantic 
and mysterious ruin is the Stonehenge of America, and lies “ in 
the centre of a region which may be called the Thibet of the New 
World.” How did the remains which seem to be the most 
ancient that native civilization has left come to be situated in an 
unprotected and arid plain, bitterly cold or intolerably wet? The 
Indians told the Spaniards that the stones of Tiahuanuco existed 
before the sun shone in the heavens. The natives had lost all 
memory of the origin of structures which the builders probably 
intended to serve some sacred purpose. If the climate was what it 
is now on these heights, it is unlikely that Tiahuanuco was more 
than an isolated holy place. No active civilization could have 
thriven on the sterile and frost-bound or flooded soil. It is difficult 
to describe, without long extracts, the appearance of the American 
Stonehenge. The body of the temple, if it was a temple, forms 
a rectangle of 388 by 445 feet, detined by lines of erect stones, 
partly shaped by art. The stones are from 8 to 10 feet high, 
from 2 to 4 feet broad, and between 20 and 30 inches in thickness. 
The still larger stones which answer to what Mr. Squier calls 
“the inner sanctum” at Stonehenge are not quite so tall and 
massive as those of the Wiltshire down, but are much more 
accurately cut. The stones of an inuer building, mere foundations 
of a ruinous structure, are cut and laid with a skill and precision 
which is unparalleled in Mr. Squier’s experience of masonry. The 
people who produced these marvels of art, and the still more 
amazing monolithic gateway with its enigmatical carvings (p. 288), 
appear to have worked with instruments of bronze. Mr. Squier is 
very discreet in avoiding conjectures about sun and serpent worship, 
but there is a strong temptation to guess that the sculptured gateway 
represents some religious conception. A conventional human face, 
surrounded by spokes or rays, each of which ends in a tiger’s or 
serpent’s head, occupies the centre, and winged figures, some with 
the heads of condors, kneel in perpendicular rows beneath. The 
lines are all square cut, and a pattern of rays, tipped with heads of 
beasts, runs through the whole design. We know trom Garcilasso 
and other sources that tigers and condors, with other birds, were 
worshipped by the lower races, and the ornaments of the gate may 
possibly typity the religions of various tribes, subordinated to a 
central authority secular or sacred. The sculptures are imposing 


enough, however, without any explanation. . Squier observes 
that they are, “as 
would be on , or in the New York Central Park. 
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Even now Tiahuanuco has not lost its hold on Indian superstition, 
as the following extract proves:— 

What the Indians themselves thought, they did not tell us, But on our 

very first day among the monuments, and within an hour after we had 
pitched our photographic tent and got out our instruments, we became 
aware of the presence of a very old man, withered, wrinkled, and bent with 
the weight of years. His hair was scant and gray, his eyes rheumy, and 
his face disfigured by a great quid of coca that he.carried in one cheek. 
He wore tattered pantaloons of coarse native cloth, made from the fleece of 
the llama, kept together by thongs; his poncho was old and ragged; and 
the long woollen cap, that was pulled low over his forehead, was greasy 
from use and stiff with dirt. He had an earthen vessel containing water 
suspended from his waist, besides a pouch of skin containing coca, and a 
little gourd of unslacked lime. In his hand he carried a small double-edged 
stone-cutter’s pick or hammer. He paid us no perceptible attention, but 
wandered about deliberately among the blocks of cut stone that strew the 
ground, and finally selected one of a kind of white tufa, which he rolled 
slowly and with many a pause up to the very foot of the great monolith, 
then seated himself on the ground, placed it between his legs, and after 
preparing a new quid of coca, began to work on the stone, apparently with 
the purpose of cutting it in halves. He worked at it all day with small 
effect, and during the whole time neither noticed us nor responded to our 
questions. Just before returning to the village, in the edge of the chill 
night, 1 prevailed on one of our arrieros, who could speak Aymard, to ask 
him what was his occupation. He got the curt answer from the old man, 
that he was “cutting out a cross.” Every morning he was at the ruins 
before us, and he never left until after we did at night. All day he pecked 
away at the stone between his knees, apparently absorbed in his work and 
oblivious of our presence. After a time we came to look upon him as an 
integral part of the monuments, and should have missed him as much as 
the great monolith itself. 

One evening I mentioned the old man to the cura, whoragain put on 
mystery, took me out for a turn in the plaza, and explained in whispers, 
heavy with fumes of cafiaso, that the old man was nothing more nor less 
than a spy on our doings, and that we made no movement in any direction 
that he did not carefully observe. “He is,” said the padre, “one of the 
guardians of the tapadas. He is more than a hundred years old. He was 
with Tupac Amaru when he undertook to overturn the Spanish power, and 
he led the Aymardés when they sacked the town of Huancane, and slew 
every white man, woman, and child that fell into their hands. He is a 
heathen still, and throws coca on the apachetus. Ah! if I only knew what 
that old man knows of the tapadus, seiior,” exclaimed the cura, with 
fervour, “I should not waste my life among these barbarians! You can 
pity me! And for the love of God, seiior, if you do come across the trea- 
sures, share them with me! I can’t live much longer here!” Arid the 
padre burst into a maudlin paroxysm of tears. 

At Tiahuanuco and in the neighbouring villages Mr. Squier found 
that the heathen rite of the Chuo, or potato festival, with its 
“devilish music” and dancing, had been almost merged in the 
festival of Corpus Christi. The result was very far from tending 
to edification. Pushing on to the sacred lake of Titicaca, the ex- 
plorer found himself in the birthplace of the Inca empire, and of 
the religion of the Sun. The holy isle of Peru, whence Manco 
Capac and Mama Ocllo started to civilize the world, wandering 
onwards till omens and oracles bade them settle at Cuzco, is now 
spoiled of its glories. The sacred rock of Manco is a cliff like 
another, though in time past the cavity was filled with gold and 
silver, and the whole rock was covered with a precious cloth. 
l'rom the ancient shrine the tiavellers saw through the frosty 
night the fires burning on every eminence in honour of the Eve of 
St. John. It would be interesting to know whether the Spaniards 
introduced, or whether the natives retain from their former faith, 
this almost universal custom. Among the ruined palaces and 
monasteries of the empire earlier remains enable the student to 
trace the growth of Inca architecture, from the rude megalithic 
sepulchre (p. 351), which might be a cromlech, to the round 
chulpa (p. 387), with its resemblance to a “ Pelasgic tower,” at 
Alatri. The so-called “sun circle” (p. 384) at once recalls the 
curious circle the discovery of which is the most singular result of 
the diggings at Mycenz. In Cuzco “Cyclopean” architecture is 
found in perfection, and the combination of skill in fortification 
with the use of gigantic blocks of stone illustrates what has been 
said about the walls of Tiryns. The interior of an Inca palace, 
tov, must have been like that of the home of an Achzan hero:— 

Neoropidy, rH xexapiopeve 

XaAxod Te orepomny Sapara 

xpvood Te Kai dpyipou 73° 
Some of the chronicles even declare that the temple of the Sun 
was as rich in figures of men and animals in the precious 
metals as were the houses of Alcinous and Hephestus. Mr. — 
thinks that Garcilasso and the rest exaggerate. But he dec 
that “ there exist in Cuzco, in some of the private museums, por- 
tions of the golden plates with which the walls of the temple of 
the Sun were covered. There is hardly a doubt of their authenti- 
city. They are simply sheets of pure gold, beaten exceedingly 
thin, not thicker than fine note-paper.” It is very probable that the 
same sort of taste and the same lavishness really did exist in heroic 
Greece. We are apt to forget, when early poets speak of the pro- 
digal use of gold, that the metal was beaten almost into tinse 

We must leave Mr. Squier’s book at a very interesting point, for no 
condensed account can do justice to the fortress at Ollantaytambo. 
The archeologist, however, cannot afford to overlook the design of 
the rock-tombs at the same place (p. 491), with their odd resem- 
blance to the tombs of Xanthus in Lycia. The last chapters con- 
tain a most lively account of the perils of travel in a country where 
the high roads which the Incas are said by dubious tradition to 
have made are now outworn and overgrown with brushwood. We 
have confined ourselves to the task of describing some of Mr. 
Squier’s antiquarian discoveries, and of noting a few parallels in 
Huropean and Asiatic culture; but his account of the actual con- 
dition of life in Peru would need a separate article to do it justice. 
rink and treasure-hunting, with an occasional revolution and the 


excitement of an aa. make the business and pleasure of too 


many of the people. No interesting country is more uncomfortable 
and even dangerous. The gee is the gratitude due to the 
good-humo traveller, to the scientific explorer. 


PEACOCK’S GLOSSARY OF MANLEY AND CORRINGHAM.* 


M*® PEACOOK, as we have already said, is a privileged 
J) person. He has earned his right to talk about anything that 
he chooses. If he chooses, in Duke Richard's phrase, to “ answer 
us with ‘ ifs’ and ‘ ands,’ ” we will gladly hearken to his “ ifs” 
and “ands.” “If” and “ and” are no doubt words used in the 
Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, and, if so, there is a fair 
chance that Mr. Peacock will have noticed something curious about 
them. And so it does y turn out. Mr. Peacock does not 
indeed enlarge upon “and”; but he has something to tell us about 
“if.” In Manley and Corringham it seems that “ if” is used re- 
dundantly—“ if in case,” “ if supposing,” and the like. We will 
not pledge ourselves to this usage being peculiar to the 
two Wapentakes, but, whether it be so or not, we will not 
quarrel with its place in the Glossary when Mr. Peacock 
gives us, as his instance, such a vigorous piece of local 
speech as “If supposin’ she hed, he'd no call to use her i’ 
that how.” There is real inventive power in turning—possibly 
turning back again—the word “how” into a noun. There is 
“some how ” and “ any how ” and “ no how,” why not then “ that 
how”? And Mr. Peacock does not fail to mention the usage 
under the word “ how.” “T faith” and “ marry i’ faith” are cer- 
tainly not in themselves peculiar to Manley and Corringham, 
though they may have survived there when they have died out in 
other places. But the next word “‘ift,” in the sense of “ way,” 
“ manner” —much the same, in short, as “ how”—is quite new to us. 
But Mr. Peacock does not merely give us a new word; he gives 
us also, not exactly a new proverb, but a new and very vigorous 
form of a proverb common to the whole world. We all know 
Horace’s comparison, 
Ut canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto, 


but what is this to Mr. Peacock’s proverb ? 


I knawd he’d soon be at th’ owd ift agean. There’s no more chance 0’ 
keepin’ him fra that thing then there is a sheep-worryin’ dog fra mutton. 


In short, while Mr. Peacock gives us little or no philology, he 
seems to have at his fingers’ ends all the thoughts and customs and 
manners of speech, past and present, of the men of his own two 
Wapentakes. Moreover he has in him a fine vein of fun, which 
contrives to put everything in a grotesque shape. Ifa thing is not 
a good story before, it grows into one at the hands of Mr. Peacock. 
In short, as we said before, he might put into his Glossary 
anything that he chose, and we should be thankful. 

Mr. Peacock tells us in his preface that he has been collecting 
his materials for more than a quarter of a century, and he assures 
us that “the examples have not been coined for the purpose of 
this work, but are in almost every case the exact form of words 
which I, or the friends which have helped me, have heard used.” 
Are we then to infer that Mr. Peacock, who, if we mistake not, is 
something of a novelist as well as an antiquary, has never once 
touched up any of those longer examples which sometimes almost 
grow into little tales or dramas? Never mind, they are good 
whosesoever they are, and if Mr. Peacock can guarantee that every 
one is the genuine utterance of an ordinary man or woman of 
Manley or Corringham, so much the more credit to the men and 
women of Manley and Corringham. They certainly know how to 
cast their thoughts into a racy and vigorous shape. One source 
which Mr. Peacock has for the tg speech of his district is well 
worth noticing. This is Richard Bernard’s translation of Terence, 
which must have been a popular book in the early part of 
the seventh century, as Mr. Peacock quotes it in the fifth edition 
of 1629. Bernard, he tells us, “lived at Epworth in the isle of 
Axeholme, and seems to have endeavoured to render many parts 
of the dialogue in the common speech with which he was 
familiar.” This is the right way to set to work, alike on the part 
of Bernard then and of Mr. Peacock now. There are so many 
people in the world who, when they have got good materials, have 
no notion what to do with them, that one is thankful for every man 
who, like Mr. Peacock, looks for things in the right places, and 
knows how to use them when he finds them. He has drawn 2 
good deal upon various court rolls and records of manors, and he 

as the advantage of having a manor and records of his own. It 
is something for a man to have sac and soc, and to make such good 
use of the primeval encroachment. Started on this tack, we look 
in the Glossary to see whether the Lord of Bottesford has any- 
thing to tell us about sac and sce in his own parts. We find the 
delightful local name of Sokenook described as “a point where the 
soke of Kirton in Lindsey joins the parishes of Appleby and 
Roxby. It is marked by a large flat boundary stone.” But a 
“soakdyke,” or “ sokdyke,” seems to have quite another meaning. 
It is detined as “a ditch beside a drain or canal for the pur- 
of water which percolates”’—only why should 

r. Peacock about “percolates” when he has the word 
“dribble ” in his Gl ?—through the banks. 

We turn through the book, and we find something curious iu 


* 4 Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corry 
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every We remember in the days of the Eton Latin Gram- 
mar that there was some Latin name of a plant which was not 
made much clearer by being translated into the “herb Benjamin.” 
But in Manley and Corringham all the patriarchs seem to be quar- 
tered on something in either the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 
The very first noun which Mr. Peacock has to explain is 
“ Aaron’s Beard,” which, for the satisfaction of botanists, is 
described as “Spirsa salicifolia.” “ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob” 
appear as the “name of the common Comfrey, ‘Symphytum 
otlicinale,’ so called because there are flowers of three dif- 
ferent tints on the same plant.” “Adam and Eve” give their 
name “to the flowers of the ‘Arum maculatum’”; but the 
same primeval name is given also to “a particular pair of legs 
in a shrimp, so called from a fancied resemblance to two human 
figures standing opposite to one another. To come down to our 
own people and our own language, “ ask,” meaning harsh or stiff in 
various usages, is a word to be noticed ; and we should never have 

essed that “andra” meant luncheon. Mr. Peacock says that it 
is evidently one of the numerous corruptions of “ undern,” but then 
unluckily he does not explain to us what “undern” is, Here is a 
curious entry :— 

Alley, the aisle of achurch. A woman from Kirton-in-Lindsey informed 

me that she never heard the a between pews in churches called any- 
thing but alleys “ until the Puseyites began to make people particular in 
their talk about them sort of things.” The north aisle of the choir of 
Lincoln Minster was formerly called the Chanters’ alley. “Mr. Olden . 
did say when he did come to be churchwarden, he would make the Puritans 
to come up the middle alley on their knees to the rails.” —1638. Wallington, 
Hist. Notices, i. 70. 
Here would seem to be some confusion; our own remembrance 
rather is that the between pews in a church was vulgarly 
called the “aisle” “ until the Puseyites began to make people particu- 
lar in their talk about them sort of things,” and that then an 
attempt was made to bring back the word “alley.” And here Mr. 
Peacock himself, who certainly knows a good deal about “them 
sort of things,” seems to use the word in the vulgar sense. He 
has got together a great number of curious stories more or less 
bearing on matters to do with churches and schools. The use of 
the word Christian, simply as meaning a human being as dis- 
tinguished from the lower animals, is common everywhere; but it 
is somewhat grotesque and specially hard on “ Mahomet’s men” 
when we find a Wesleyan local preacher saying :— 

All Christ’ans hes souls to be saved, whether they be white or black, 
and whether they says their prayers to God Almighty as Protestants do, 
or af aga stéans, an’ oud rags as Papists, Heathens, and Mahomet’s 
men do. 


The devil, it appears, has two pronunciations according to circum- 
stances :-— 


Old-fashioned people, at the end of the last century, used to make it a 
matter of conscience when they read Holy Scripture, or talked on religious 
subjects, to speak of the devil ; but when they had occasion to use the word 
in oaths or in talk ofa lighter sort, they were careful to say Divil. 


A “doctor's shop” is by no means peculiar to any district ; still less 
is it wonderful to find a medical practitioner of any class spoken 
of as “ the doctor”; but Mr. Peacock earns the right to put these 
words in his Glossary by two capital stories. “A child at Win- 
terton school being asked what she meant by ‘false doctrine, 
replied, ‘Curin’ folks badly.’” It is almost better when 
a little girl on being asked in the Kirton-in-Lindsey Sunday School what 
kind of a place the temple was, replied, “ A doctor’s shop, pleas m’m.” On 
investigation, it turned out that = had recently heard read the narrative 
of our Lord being found “ in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors” 
(Luke ii. 46), and understood doctors to mean persons who practised medi- 
cine. 
The temple the “ Master in Israel” and his difficulties. 
These last have taken a new form in Mr. Peacock’s neighbourhood, 
as we read under the article “ wench ” :— 

A lady, having attempted to explain the new-birth to a class of lads at 
a Sunday school, asked one whether he would not like to be born again. 
“No,” was the reply. “Why not, my boy?” inquired the teacher. 
“’ Acos I might be born a wench,” answered the boy. 


It is rather a warning against the use of hard words that “ potato- | 
epidemic” should have been cut short in Axholme into “ tatie | 


demmuck,” and that thereby the name of a respected weekly con- 
temporary should have been lightly spoken of :— 

The late Reverend James Aspinal, rector of Althorpe in the Isle of 
Axholme, was talking some years ago to several Isle farmers on some ex- 
citing political question of the hour, and, in support of some statement he 
made, quoted the Spectator newspaper. “ Well, really me!” exclaimed 
one of his auditors, “ what queer names them Lunnun chaps do give to 
their newspapers now-a-days! Why, I lay they’ve called that paper th’ 
parson’s talkin’ on th’ Speckt tater all upo’ account o’ us hevin’ th’ 
tatie-demmuck ! 

Mr. Peacock sometimes gives us specimens of the personal ex- 
rience of himself and his immediate forefathers. We gather that 

e himself has not gone through one experience of the last 
generation :— 

Sow, Sow-beetle, Armadillo wood-louse, Armadillo ris, which shuts 
itself up into a little black ball like a pill. When the author’s father was a 
little boy, he had these creatures alive, administered to him as pills for 
whooping-cough. They are still taken for the same purpose. 


But Mr. Peacock himself has found those among his neighbours who 
venture to use great plainness of speech towards him. “To be 
fixed off” is defined to mean “to be furnished with or attached to 
something which is very inconvenient or painful.” And the in- 
stance, which bears date Messingham, May 1875, runs thus:— 


If was off, Mr. Peacock, wi’ a wife such as I’ve getten, I mak 


In short, if we were to copy all the odd things which Mr. Peacock 
has got together we should copy out the wads book. We remem- 
ber in our own childhood the game of Beggar my Neighbour being 
called “Strip Jack naked.” We had feared the name was quite for- 
gotten, but here Mr. Peacock helps us to it, or to a form nearly 
akin, in the shape of “ Robin-run-naked.” And we remember a 
story—we rather think we have somewhere referred to it in 
these columns—of some nameless tyrant (one could believe it of 
Bernabos Visconti) who caused his victims to be nibbled to death 
by ducks. One would think that the scene of this form of torment 
must have been in Mr. Peacock’s country, for there it seems to 
have become a proverb :— 

The effect of the manners of fidgety people upon those over whom they 
have power isnot unaptly compared to the nibbling of ducks. A girl said 
to the author, of a woman with whom she had been living for a short time 
as servant, “I’d rather be nibbled to déad wi’ ducks then live with Miss 
P. . . . she’s alus a natterin’.” 


The old po about a dyke, sometimes meaning agger, sometimes 
Jossa, helps Mr. Peacock to another story :— 

Mr. . . . , when Mayor of Hull, was shooting wild-fowl on Ashby Moors. 
He slipped into a drain, and was on the point of being drowned, when 
Jonathan Berridge, a carpenter, rescued him. The mavor gave his pre- 
server sixpence for his trouble, who pocketed the affront, observing, “ I 
thowt a mare wad be woth five shillin’; we alus have hauf-a-croon for 
pullin’ a foal out’n a dyke.” 

Perhaps the best story of all is to be found under “ Water-doctor,” 
but it is too long to copy. We are sorry to find that, in a district 
where so many living Teutonic words and forms still hold out, 
“ Dutch” is used to mean “unintelligible language.” We have 
heard the phrase elsewhere, but they should know better in 
Manley and Corringham. The excuse may perhaps be found in 
the Low-Country settlers in Axholme in the seventeenth century. 
Anyhow, Mr. Peacock gives us the saying, ‘‘ What he said was all 
Dutch to me.” Can Mr. Peacock’s researches go back to days 
when Welsh, and not Dutch, would have been the word used ? 
ret in the sense of “ strange,” is found as late as Sir Thomas 
mi 


DOLLINGER’S HIPPOLYTUS AND CALLISTUS.* 


i was certainly quite time that a work of so much historical, 
and indirectly theological, interest as Dillinger’s Hippolytus 
und Kallistus should be presented to English readers, And so far 
Mr. Plummer, who had already translated two other works of the 
same author's, has laid the public under an obligation in under- 
taking the task. We could wish, however, that in discharging the 
useful but unambitious function of translator he had been less 
eager to thrust himself to the front. We have first a Translator’s 
Preface; then, after the Author's Preface, an Introduction, which 
from its position any reader would naturally suppose to be also the 
author's, bat which it soon becomes evident is the translator's ; then 
Notes; and lastly several Appendices, some of whichare undoubtedly 
valuable additions to the volume. The preface is chiefly devoted 
to an old quarrel of Mr. Plummer’s with the Dublin Review about 
a criticism on a passage in the Introduction to his translation of 
Déllinger’s Papstfabeln, which he accuses his critic of miscon- 
struing. Nothing however can be more obvious than that the 
meaning attributed to him by the Dublin Reviewer is the only one 
the words will grammatically bear, though we of course at once 
accept his disclaimer of intending to convey it. The point is 
of little importance except as illustrating Mr. Plummer’s in- 
adequate grasp of the exact force of language, which is a very 
unfortunate defect in a translator. In his Introduction, 
and again in the second Appendix, he flies at higher game, 
and goes out of his way, with questionable taste and not less 
ee judgment, to attack Dr. Newman. Certainly if Dr. 
Ollinger is allowed to have made out his case—an1 Mr. Plummer 
fully admits that he has done so—it isno exaggeration to call Hip- 
olytus “ the author of a malignant libel,” whatever excuses may 
found for him in the violence of his prejudice. Nor do we see 
the slightest ground, beyond the fact that he had formerly been a 
slave and that falsehood is a slavish vice, for suggesting that 
Callistus had been unable “to conquer his habits ot untruthful- 
ness.” And “it seems hard,” to use Mr. Plummer's phrase, to base 
a theoretical defence of Hippolytus, whose indictment is in the 
main unquestionably false, on a theoretical charge of “ cunning and 
double dealing,” preferred without a shadow of proof against his 
victim. Dr. Newman—who, we believe, does not read German, 
and had therefore had no opportunity at the time of consulting 
Déllinger’s learned work—was indeed clearly mistaken in question- 
ing Hippolytus’s authorship of the Philosophumena, and we have 
little doubt that the appearance of this translation will lead 
him to reconsider his view. But Mr. Plummer’s criticism on his 
ment, which would be a strong one if there were no direct 
evidence on the other side, is based on a transparent fallacy. The 
abuse so lavishly heaped by Hippolytus on the Pope of his day is 
no parallel at all to St. Jerome's “ virulent abuse of the Roman 
clergy.” For, whatever special sanctity may be supposed to attach 
to the person of the Pope, no one, that we are aware of, ever 
dreamed of making a similar claim for the whole body of the 
Roman clergy, any more than for the clergy of any other city. 


* Hippolytus and Callistus ; or, the Church of Rome in the First Half of 
the Third Century. By J. 1. von Déllinger. Translated, with Introdue- 
tion, Notes, and Appendices, by Alfred Plummer. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
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Our chief complaint against Mr. Plummer, however, does not 
concern his interpolation of superfluous matter, which, if it 
is sometimes egotistic and rather offensive, would after all not 
materially affect the general merits of the volume. Consider- 
ing how very clumsy and inaccurate, not to say unreadable, 
translations—and especially translations from the German—are 
apt to be, the present specimen may fairly be said to be 
above the average. But it falls very far short of the true 
ideal of a translation, which ought, while reproducing the exact 
sense and drift of the author, to read as far as possible like an 
original work. Not only are there few pages of this volume 
which do not bear indubitable traces of their German authorship, 
but there are comparatively few where more or less un-Englis 
constructions or phrases, sometimes even words, do not occur. 
It must be added that the extraordinary number of what may be 
assumed to be misprints betrays a quite exceptional carelessness 
in correcting the press. So carelessly indeed has the volume been 
put together that what are distinguished in the Table of Contents 
as Chapters IV. and V. are comprised in the body of the work 
under the single pe | of Chapter IV., though the next is headed 
Chapter VI., as if a fifth had preceded it. 

But in spite of various faults in the method of presentation, 
many of which may easily be remedied in a future edition, 
the intrinsic interest of this treatise and the name of the 
author will at once command the attention of English scholars. 
It was originally occasioned by the discovery, in 1842, in a 
monastic library of Mount Athos, of a MS. of the Llenchus 
Heresium or Phi csophumena, at first supposed to be a work of 
Origen, but which the learned are now pretty generally agreed 
in assigning to the authorship of Hippolytus. There how- 
ever the agreement ends. Bunsen was one of the first in the 
field, to whom, as Dr. Déllinger justly observes, historical ques- 
tions were generally of secondary importance as compared with 
the desire of finding available materials for a reconstruction of 
“the Church of the Future” on principles as opposite as possible 
to those recognized in the Church of the past. Baur, Gieseler, 
and Wordsworth also took up the subject from their respec- 
tive—and of course very different—points of view. And after 
composing his own treatise Dr. Déllinger carefully revised it 
before publication in order to deal with their respective theories of 
the Philosophumena, After showing that Hippolytus was the real 
author of the work, he proceeds to examine his history, and 
adduces conclusive evidence to prove, first, that he was not Bishop 
of Portus, as Bunsen and Wordsworth among others have main- 
tained, and secondly that he claimed to be Bishop of Rome. 
Portus in the third century was a mere fishing village, while the 
neighbouring town of Ostia—ctvitas amenissima as Minucius Felix 
calls it—had a Bishop of its own; and accordingly we find, as might 
have been expected, that before 313 or 314 there was no Bishop of 
Portus. Nor was anything known of a Bishop Hippolytus of 
Portus either in the East or West until the seventh century, when 
the notion first grew up in some Eastern Churches from a reliance 
on the spurious Acts of St. Aurea. Meanwhile the unanimous tradi- 
tion of the East designated Hippolytus Bishop of Rome, and it is 
clear from his own language that he laid claim to that dignity 
himself, He was in fact elected Bishop of Rome by a clique of 
his supporters in opposition to Callistus, and thus became the 
earliest example on record of an antipope. But he failed to make 
re his ground against his rival, who had the great majority 

th of the Roman Church and of foreign Churches at his back, 
and this of course goes far to account for the extreme bitterness of 
his attack upon Callistus. It is lastly shown that Hippolytus 
could not possibly have been at the same time Bishop of Portus 
and a Presbyter of the Roman Church, as Bunsen imagined ; 
indeed Bunsen’s whole view alike of the man and his 
cause was manifestly “ developed out of his own internal con- 
sciousness ” with a supercilious contempt for all contemporary 
authorities which, as Ddllinger observes, “scarcely admits of a 
serious answer.” Dr. (now Bishop) Wordsworth, whose critical 
acumen is apt to be disturbed whenever any Pope comes within 
range of discussion, wrote his book on Hippolytus mainly with the 
object of showing for controversial purposes that “ the Roman See, 
in the first part of the third century, was tainted with heresy and 
vice—a cathedra pestilentie.” And hence he even improves on the 
violent language of Hippolytus, so much so as to convey to ‘a 
friendly reviewer in the Guardian the impression that the Ninth 
Book of the Philosophumena, from which he quoted, must be 
spurious ; but that cannot be admitted. History is apt to fare ill 
in the hands of controversialists, whether of the Ultramontane or 
the opposite school, and Dr. Wordsworth’s chief authority for his 
facts is an insignificant treatise by an Italian writer of the last 
century, Ruggieri, whose ignorance and utter want of critical dis- 
cernment Dr. Dollinger has no difficulty in exposing. Yet, while 
agreeing to a great extent with Bunsen’s mistaken estimate of the 
history of the period, Dr. Wordsworth severely censures his 
unscientific caprice and baseless assertions on the most funda- 
mental points of Christian faith and practice. The censure is 
not undeserved, but it applies in part to his own treatment of the 
question. 

It would be impossible to enter here at length into the contro- 
versy between Hippolytus and Callistus, which turned mainly on the 

fatal relaxation by the latter of the ancient discipline of the 
Church. But itis clear that the accusations of Hippolytus, whose 
narrow Puritanical rigorism makes him “appear as a forerunner of 
Novatian and the Donatists,” were something more than ex- 
aggerated, and that Callistus was in the main, if not altogether, 


acting under a juster apprehension of the needs and conditions of 
the age, and in the true interests of Christian morality which he was 
charged with betraying. Norindeed werehisenactmentsbyany means 
an entire innovation. The milder discipline charged against him was 
new only in the West, and had prevailed for some time previously in 
Eastern Churches; in part it had been already introduced at Rome 
by his predecessor Zephyrinus, who was in consequence vehemently 
assailed by the Montanist Tertullian, On one point especially, 
which roused the tiercest indignation of Hippolytus—the permission 
to Christian women to marry slaves and freedmen—it is abundantly 
obvious that Callistus was acting in strict accordance with eccle- 
siastical tradition and the requirements of morality. And a glance 
at the social arrangements of Roman life at the time is enough to 
prove, as Dr. Déllinger points out in detail, how very strong were 
the special grounds for making Christians independent of the legal 
conditions of marriage. The question also has a distinct interest 
of its own, as this was “the first onset which the Church made 
with a view to breaking down the brazen walls set ep Sarg 
slaves and freedmen,” and thus marks the beginning of that silent, 
natural influence of Christian principles penetrating the framework 
of heathen society, whereby in the long run the overthrow of 
slavery was brought about in the Roman Empire. The 
conferring on slaves of high ecclesiastical office, of which 
Callistus himself is an example, had of course a direct tendency 
in the same direction. Not less instructive to theological students, 
though it will not have the same interest for ordinary readers, is 
Dr. Déllinger’s careful dissection of the charges of heresy insinuated 
by Hippolytus against his rival, but which might with more 
justice have been retorted on himself. But into this branch of 
the subject we cannot follow him. A word must be said, how- 
ever, of the egotistic flippancy of the “ Note ” which Mr. Plummer 
has thought fit to append to this chapter, the essence of which is 
comprised in the following sentence :—“ It is with the feeling that 
one is making a concession to literary and ecclesiastical etiquette 
that one calls Origen’s enemy, Jerome, a saint; it is the fear of 
being guilty of a literary and ecclesiastical impertinence that 
alone withholds one from giving that title to Origen.” Now the 
use of the prefix of “Saint” may or may not be a matter of 
“ etiquette,” and it was at all events quite open to Mr. Plummer 
to drop it altogether, or to reserve it,as some Protestant writers 
prefer doing, for the Apostles and other New Testament 
worthies, But if he chooses to follow the ordinary ecclesias- 
tical usage in the matter, common sense would suggest that 
he should follow it as it stands, and not claim to revise the 
received hagiology by a private Index Expurgatorius of his own 
composing. There may be two opinions as to the right of the 
Church to “ canonize” her departed heroes; there can be but, one 
as to the absurdity of individual divines arrogating such an office 
to themselves. Nor does the ticular instance selected for 
reversing the judgment of antiquity at all help to establish the 
fitness of the present author for so delicate a task. No one doubts 
that Origen was in many ways a very excellent man, but, as Mr. 
Plummer has quoted a passage from Dr. Newman to that effect, he 
ought in fairness to have reminded his readers that Dr. Newman 
also expressly avows his conviction that “in the contest between 
Origen’s doctrine and followers and the ecclesiastical power, his 
opponents were right, and he was wrong.” And as this “ contest” 
notoriously took the shape of Origen’s condemnation for heresy by 
several local Councils during his life, and by three successive 
(Ecumenical Councils after his death, it would be rather a startling 
breach of “ecclesiastical etiquette” to give him the title of 
“Saint.” As to Jerome there can be no doubt that he sometimes 
displayed, as many good men have done before and since, great vehe- 
mence, not to say bitterness, of temper against opponents whom he 
believed to be in serious error; but as little can it be doubted that 
he possessed qualities which will more than bear comparison with 
those of the great majority to whom “literary and ecclesiastical 
etiquette” has accorded the title of Saint. A consistent appli- 
cation of Mr. Plummer’s canons of exclusion would enormously 
lighten the labours of the Bollandists; but then again there is a 
class of writers, as he says himself of Dean Milman, who are 
always “ very generous in sympathy with reputed heretics,” and 
a motley train from the Gnostics to the Waldenses might perhaps 
follow Origen to claim the vacant niches. 

We must not conclude our notice of this very learned and 
cleverly reasoned treatise of Dr. Dillinger’s without pointing out 
that, over and above its masterly exposition of the true history of 
Hippolytus and Callistus, it throws a fresh and clear light in- 
cidentally on many important questions of Church history which 
do not bear directly on the dispute between them. Thus e.g. the 
remarkable testimonies of Thi polytus and Tertullian to the 
doctrine of the contemporary Church on the priesthood and the 
Eucharist are carefully drawn out, with special reference to the 
theories of Bunsen, Hofling, and other modern n divines. 
Then, again, to take quite a different point, we have a fuller and 
better account than is probably to be met with anywhere else of 
the obscure sect of the Alog:. And, to give one more instance 
of the service thus indirectly rendered to students of ecclesias- 
tical hi tory, in explaining how Hippolytus came to be called 
a martyr by St. Jerome and Theodoret—namely, not because 
he died a violent death, but because he suffered exile — the 
author adds an observation which may help to solve many 
difficulties of early Church history:—“* Whoever suffered at 


all on account of the faith was, in the wider sense of the 


term, reckoned among the martyrs; so early as Cyprian we 
have the declaration that those who died in prison were martyrs; 
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and, only to mention one instance, Eusebius of Vercelli, who died 
a death, is St. Ambrose, and in 
martyrology, a martyr. other words martyrs and confessors 
had not as yet come to be accurately distinguished. This will at 
once account, without any imputation of fraud, for the startling 
fact of at least the first thirty Popes—nearly all before the time of 
Constantine—appearing in the martyrology, though several of them 
were certainly not put to death. It only means, what is true of 
most or all of them, that they suffered in some way for the faith. 
But we must refer our readers for further information on these and 
other matters to the volume itself, which ought, either in its German 
or its English dress, to find a place in every theological library. 


ETON LITERATURE.* 


« yes little book,” says the Psi ey “is what its title sets it 
forth to be—namely, a collection of miscellaneous writings, 

with the 6% gptengs of which we Eton boys have from time to 
time occupied our leisure hours. It is from a desire to prove 
that literary talent, or, at any rate, literary spirit, is not extinct at 
Eton, and that Eton boys can find interest in other occupations 
than the mere ordinary routine of work and play, that we have 
overcome the diffidence which we naturally feel at submitting our 
endeavour to the eyes of the public.” If the converse of the pro- 
ition that a big book is a big evil be true, then this little col- 
tion can only meet with favour. So large a school has surely 
never given birth to so small a mouse. If the margin had been cut 
away, it might have issued from the printing press at Lilliput, 
and been placed among the elephant folios in the King’s Library. 
We have taken the pains to analyse conscientiously the contents, 
and we find that there are 48 pages of advertisements, 69 of prose, 
and 80 of verse. “ Which is the pudding?” said the wit, when 
his neighbour helped himself to an inordinate share of the dish; 
and we ask, which is the book? We are, however, very glad to 
see any literary attempt issuing from Eton, and hope that some 
more serious work may be printed there in time. There are several 
things of merit in this collection; but sufficient pains have not 
been taken with it, and the selection of verses is not a very judi- 
cious one. There is too little bread for such a quantity of sacl, 
and the introduction of some solid and critical matter would have 
‘been a great improvement. Still, so far as it goes, it is on the 
right side, and anything which shows that the sole aim of a public 
school at the present day is not the display and expenditure of money 
is useful. Mr. Gladstone, though he attacked Eton not long ago 
in a somewhat ungracious and unnecessary manner, only gave cur- 
rency to the popular opinion that the luxury of the age had not 
spared our public schools. Just as dark stories are heard of the 
wicked immorality of the Northern miners, how pine-apples and 
champagne are the staple food of a particular district, and legs of 
mutton the daily support of their dogs, so tales of the extra- 
vagance of the rising generation find their way about society. 
It has been said that no boy with a proper regard for his posi- 
tion would accept less than five pounds as a tip on leaving 
home, and that as much money is consumed now in one half 
as would formerly have lasted the possessor during the whole 
year ; but we are bound to say, from personal experience, that the 
first at least of these statements is without foundation. Twenty 
years ago immoderate expense was strongly discouraged by the 
authorities at Eton. One hapless youth who appeared in school 
with half-sovereigns for waistcoat-buttons was promptly made an 
example of; and a fond mother Who begged that fifteen shillings 
a week might be given to her son as an allowancs was told by his 
tutor that it was quite impossible. To judge from a passage in 
one of these essays, the greatest moderation now exists. A boy is 
represented as eating only five shillings’ worth in the course of a 
schooltime from the trays and carts of the itinerant vendors who 
haunt the playing fields and the wall. The writer is attacking 
the institution of “ Sock-Cads.” What would Spanky have said 
to the following sentence ?—“ Let it be clearly understood that we 
do not mean to imply that there is naturally anything very vicious 
or degrading in the casual enjoyment of desu!tory refreshment.” 
No one would have dared to call Spanky a sock-cad. He, 
who was popularly believed to be the secret emissary of the 
masters, who could overtake and bring back runaways trom any 
of the world, who was a far better judge of a pedigree than 

ir Bernard Burke, would never have recognized himself as an 
‘unsightly object’ or a ‘sordid and degraded sock-cad.’” The 
cleverest jeu d'esprit is “Our House Debating Society,” and it is 
valuable, too, as a picture of contemporary Eton life, which is 
just what one wishes to find in periodicals like these. The sub- 
ject for discussion is the grand old one which has occupied genera- 
2 after generation—namely, the execution of Mary of Scot- 


Mark you the next that rises—a leader of taste and refinement, 
Intellectual he and esthetic ; scorner of classics 

Studied with care or with notes ; detester of mathematics ; 

Stern abjurer of rowing, of football, fives, and cricket ; 

Faithful to Tenny 2 n, Gladstone, Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold ; 
Great admirer of Ruskin; peruser of pamphlets and weeklies ; 
Takes in the Daily News and Nineteenth Century ; studies 
Every taste in fact except those of playing and working, 

Which the authorities chiefly prefer in this centre of darkness. 

= » There is scarcely a subject he does not discourse on, 
Saving the question it Mary of Scotland was justly beheaded. 


* Out of School at Eton. By somepresent Etonians, London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1877. 


Just at the end he remembers, and states his opinion that Mary, 

Being a beautiful lady, most likely looked best with her head on ; 

And that her loss must have been very great if she furnished her rooms 
well, 

Kept blue china and paper suggestive of Morris and high art ; 

For that in every age the Beautiful means the Essential. 


The Nineteenth Century is an odd, though not an immoral 
taste; and we suppose it is useless to hope that “Jack and the 
Bean Stalk” and the Arabian Nights will ever again reign supreme. 
The Tale of a Top is pleasantly written, and might have formed an 
episode in the life of Barry Lyndon. The accounts of an ascent of 
Scawfell Pike and an expedition from Oxford to Eton are natural 
and unaffected, both of them too having the advantage of being in 
sober prose. 

Eton literature has a long past to look back upon, and contains 
a great deal worth reading, though, with the exception of the 
Microcosm and the Etonian, the volumes which compose it are not 
often met with now. The Microcosm was, as far as we know, the 
first literary attempt on the part of Eton, and its fame is due rather 
to the fact that Frere and Canning wrote in it than to any 
special merits of its own. It was first printed in 1786, and went 
through forty numbers, the last of which appeared on July 30, 
1787. A hundred years have greatly altered the diction of the 
school, for the appearance of the greatest oddity would hardly give 
rise to such exclamations as these which are put into the mouths 
of Eton boys :—“ There’s a guy! there’sa good one! my God! 
what a Gig! what a tough one! Smoke his nose!” Here is a 
dialect wholly lost to us, as is also the practice constantly referred 
to of hooting unfortunate strangers as they passed through college. 
Canning’s review of the ‘‘ Knave of Hearts” is well known, and there 
is a paper by him on “ Nobody ” full of cleverness. The aim of the 
essays is usually somewhat ambitious, and there is a John- 
sonian ring about their platitudes which may account for the indig- 
nant disclaimer by the editor that “ the Microcosm, previous to its 
publication, is subjected to the criticism of superiors, or looked 
over by ushers.” Nearly twenty years later the Miniature was 
printed, remarkable chiefly for the surprising number of misprints 
it contains. The essays themselves are of little interest, and were 
mostly written in imitation of the periodicals of the preceding cen- 
tury. The first number says that the degeneracy of Kton has long 
been the subject of conversation, and its present state perhaps un- 
justly depreciated, and therefore it will be its endeavour to wipe 
away this reproach. Novel-reading at Eton was not less prevalent 
in 1804 than now, and seldom has the habit been inveighed against 
in stronger language than this:—‘‘ We neglect every good and 
honourable pursuit, and give up the vigorous and unremitting pro- 
secution of noble and well-directed studies to the illiterate pro- 
fligacy, blasphemous sneers, and insuperable folly of these odious 
and parti-coloured productions.” The language of the school is 
still unintelligible to us. “ Rou the cit,” cries out a boy; while as 
specimens of Ktonian dialect the following are given—* to fat,” 
“to be alarmed,” and “ brozier.” The last of these means a bank- 
rupt, and not a boy who by deep-laid plans and strong digestion 
eats his tutor or dame out of all the provisions in the house—an 
undertaking which was always supposed, if successful, to cover 
with some vague and indelible disgrace the persons brosured (we 
spell this word with diflidence), much as if they had been “ named” 
by the Speaker. 

After the Miniature came the Salibearer, of which and its 
editor, Benjamin Bookworm, we know nothing, except that it is 
spoken of in the Etonian as uot calculated to reflect credit on Eton. 
“ The publication was set on foot without the concurrence or even 
the knowledge of the senior members of the school, and persisted 
in, notwithstanding the decided disapprobation of the community 
at large.” Mr. Courtenay adds:—“ 1t is my earnest recommenda- 
tion that we should endeavour to efface by our own efforts, humble 
as they may be, the effects produced by the Eton Saltbearer, and 
for this purpose a periodical publication be immediately started 
under the auspices of the King of Clubs.” This publication was the 
Etonian, which ran through four editions, and will long remain with- 
out a rival in school literature. It must, however, be remembered 
that its contributors were not Eton boys alone. The interest taken 
in it at the Universities was so great that it was found necessary to 
restrict the portion of the work allotted to foreign correspondents 
to twenty pages. Praed and Moultrie were towers of strength, 
and the latter never wrote anything more beautiful than the 
“ Lines to ” and “My Brother's Grave,’ both of which 
are in the first number of the Lonicn, The latter was first 
printed in 1818, but whether Moultrie was at Eton then we do 
not know. Praed was specially fitted for his task by his brilliant 
cleverness and precocity; and many of the papers deserve the 
study of a generation that reads little else but newspapers and 
magazines. In the ninth number there is an account of the end 
of the Saltbearer, and a furious onslaught against its editor; 
among other sins, he seems to have been guilty of nulle! In the 
following passage the relative merits of the Evonian and its pre- 
decessors are commented on :— 

When I throw a glance over the journey which our Etonian writers have 
travelled, 1 fancy that I see three different routes leading to the same 
point. Jn the centre Messrs. Griffin and Grildrig are riding a couple of 
clever nags at a good round trot ; on one side Mr. Bookworm is bestridi 
what is commonly termed “a safe cob for an infirm gentleman,” whieh 
scrambles over his ground in such a manner that the spectators imagine he 
will come to a dead stop every instant ; on the other side is Mr. Courtenay 
—whip and spur, whip and spur, the whole way.” 


In 1827 the Miscellany appeared, and apologized for itself on 
the ground that, when the trio of the Lakes inundated Great 
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Britain with the creatures of their imaginations, it might surely 
venture forth in a moderate size and humble dress. Arthur 
Hallam, Mr. Gladstone, and ‘Sir Francis Doyle were among the 
chief contributors; and many of the verses written by the latter 
are full of beauty. There is nothing of Arthur Hallam’s deserving 
of special praise. His best poems, indeed, have never yet been 
published ; these are some sonnets and “ A Voice from the South,” 
privately printed on his return from Italy, and considered too 
personal in some of their allusions to be included in the volume 
which was printed after his death, and ultimately given many 
years later to the world. Among the best things in the Miscellany 
are the characters drawn by Mr. Gladstone of some of his con- 
temporaries, notably that of Sir F. Doyle. 

ext in order the Oppidan was started, which, we believe, 
was partly due to William Jelf, who had been a contributor to the 
Miscellany. It is referred to in the Eton College Magazine, which 
was published a few years later, in 1832. There the Oppidan 
and Saltbearer are spoken of as in comparatively deep obscurity, 
and the writer confesses that he is very inadequately qualified to 
give any information about them. “TI am quite ashamed to repeat 
the sum which was lost by the editors of the Oppidan; it would 
beat all belief, considering that the world never saw a third num- 
ber thereof.” We are afraid that, from a commercial point of 
view, few, if any, of these publications have been successful, what- 
ever may have been their deserts. The Ltun College Magazine was 
almost entirely written by the late Sir John Wickens and G. W. 
Lyttelton, and the preface says that it is the only Eton publica- 
tion which has not admitted extraneous assistance. Considering 
this, it is quite equal to any of its predecessors. Wickens’s verses 
are often full of tenderness and feeling. We quote the last stanza 
from the ‘ Lines to a Beautiful Child” :— 


May he that gave so beautiful a form 

Protect and bless thee—may thy gentle heart 

Be still as pure, as guileless, and as warm, 

As nobly worthy of thine outward part ; 

May’st thou be ever blest, as now thou art. 

Such are my prayers—nought else can I bestow ; 

May these sutlice to blunt misfortune’s dart, 
’ And smooth thy passage through the world below— 
And ne’er may I repent that I have loved thee so. 


It may be that many feuilletons have seen the light during the 
last forty years (if we remember rightly, the Portico was the 
name of one that ran a short career, the Eton Magazine of an- 
other), but they have not had Cannings and Praeds, Moultries 
or Doyles, to rescue them from oblivion. We hope that the 
memories of the former literary successes of the school may give 
rise to more efforts in the future. Eton is rich in subjects well 
meriting careful research, affords a wide field for humour, and has 
a long and honoured past full of episodes unsung. ‘The rebellion of 
1768 would make an excellent topic for the author of “Our House 
Debating Society” ; asea contribution we give the following letter 
from Mr. Thomas Grenville, with which we will end this Eton 
miscellany :— 

My Dear —— In answer to your questions I can give you very little in- 
formation of the Eton Rebellion, tho’ I was myself one of the rebels of 1768, 
if I recollect correctly the date. The master was Dr. Fostér, known to the 
literary world by his volume on Greek accents. I do not know who was 
the author of this printed account, which is too favourable to the young 
rebels. It was a conspiracy of several weeks, and the 5th form, to which [ 
belonged, had signed Round Robins of adherence to the Captain of the 
school {my elder brother] and a Committee of the 6th form, and we all 
repeated this engagement individually as we crossed the stile of Chalvey 
Field. We slept at Maidenhead bridge, the great boys taking laudable care 
of the juniors. When we returned to Eton the following day we were met 
by an express from my father ordering our instant return to school, so 
Captain Grenville suffered the discipline of the school, and I escaped it as 
being a junior. The assistant kindly spoken of by the writer was Dr. 
Roberts, my tutor, afterwards made Provost of Eton. Foster, with all his 
learning, had not learnt how to manage boys. 


Yrs. affectionately, 


29 June, 1843. Tnos. GRENVILLE. 


CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE.* 


hye: proverbial versatility of Americans of all classes has con- 
tributed in no slight degree to the extraordinary prosperity of 
their country. The man who fails as a farmer or lawyer, and then 
makes an unlucky hit in hotel-keeping or dry goods, amasses 
— a handsome fortune as financier; the captain who has 
wrecked a Mississippi boat flourishes again in the odour of sanctity 
as a popular preacher; while the destinies of an Illinois log-splitter 
culminate in the White House as father and saviour of the great 
_—— Colonel Hoffman has in some measure followed the 

ion of his countrymen, although the transformation he under- 
went was neither forced nor unnatural. After distinguishing 
himself in responsible staff appointments in the improvised army 
that crushed out the Secession, he passed into the diplomatic 
service on the peace, and figured prominently in it during the 
troubles in France. The present volume is the record of his experi- 
ences in these two capacities. It is written apparertly with perfect 
frankness, and its author appears to be gifted with an excellent 
memory as well as with a considerable sense of humour. It is true 
that many of the events which he records were likely to leave pro- 


* Camp, Court, and Siege: a Narrative of Personal Adventure and Ob- 
servation daring Two Wars, 1861-1865, 1870-1871. By Wickham Hoffman, 
London: Sampson Low &Co. 1877. 


found impressions behind them. But Colonel Hoffman’s accounts of 
what passed behind the scenes strongly recommend themselves to 
our sense of the probabilities, while in recalling and telling a good 
story he never seems to miss the point. Thrilling military events 
have succeeded each other with so much rapidity of late years 
that, for Englishmen'at least, the war between the North and the 
South has already lost great part of its interest. But even now 
deliberate estimates of men like Butler, Banks, and Sheridan, by 
one who was closely and officially connected with them, are lilely 
to revive the languid curiosity that at one time was so lively. 
Colonel Hoffman formed a very favourable opinion of Butler's 
political and military talents; he gives him credit for having done 
his country excellent service ; while, as to his administration of the 
South, Colonel Hoffman evidently thinks that the devil was not so 
black as he was painted. But even his decidedly friendly 
sketch shows Butler in no very agreeable colours. The notorious 
general appears to have been harsh and arbi to a degree, and 
in his unscrupulous vigour he strained the principle of the respon- 
sibility of his subordinates to lengths that were most tyrannically 
unjustifiable. Every one remembers the story of Wellington's 
half-humorous reception of the indignant commissary in the 
Peninsula who complained that Picton had threatened to hang 
him in certain contingencies ; but, after all, the sufficient supply of 

rovisions was mainly a matter of money and energy. Butler, 

owever, went much further when, suspecting some neglect on the 
part of certain hospital surgeons, he informed them that, if another 
staff officer were to die in their hands, they might make up their 
minds to most unpleasant consequences; and again, by way of pre~ 
venting an outbreak of yellow fever in New Orleans, he ass 
the health officer that he should be hanged if that happened. Colonel 
Hoffman has something to say in extenuation of the famous decree. 
by which ladies of that city who insulted Federal officers were 
ordered to be treated as women of the town. “ Strong, his 
(Butler's) adjutant-general, remonstrated, and begged him to alter 
it. He said that he simply meant that they should be arrested 
and punished according to the municipal law of the city—e. 
confined for one night and fined five dollars. Strong replied, 
‘Why not say so, then?’” But Butler had much of 
the vanity of authorship. He was pleased with the turn of the 
phrase, thought it happy, and refused to alter it. Even if we 
are content to admit this explanation, one could hardly desire a. 
stronger proof of a coarse mind and brutal disposition. On the 
other hand, to give Butler his due, it appears that the conception 
of the expedition to New Orleans originated entirely in his enter- 
prise and energy. The President, when Butler proposed it, re- 
fused him the necessary troops, saying that they were all wanted 
for General McClellan. Whereupon Butler volunteered to raise them 
himself, provided the Government gave him three old regiments. 
Apparently, too, he is entitled at least to share the honours of 
Farragut’s great exploit in carrying the Federal fleet up the 
Mississippi. LDutler strongly urged the attempt, but the Admiral, 
who seemed to have no great heart for it, objected that he was 
short of fuel, whereupon Butler, who had taken the precaution of 
ballasting his transports with coal, backed up his advice by the 
forcible argument of presenting first 1,500 and subsequently 
3,000 tons of coal for the use of the war ships. As to the reports 
that were current of his cowardice and his craven apprehension of 
assassination, Hoffman summarily disposes of them. In the first. 
place, he questions whether there was any serious intention of 
making away with the obnoxious General; and in the next 
he avers that, on the occupation of the city, Butlerdrove through 
the streets to his hotel, attended only by a staff officer and a single 
orderly. 

akeeasl Hoffman was appointed to a post at the American 
Legation in Paris as early as October 1866; but of course the 
most interesting of his various diplomatic experiences relate to 
the German war and the conduct of business during the Commune. 
It is his opinion that the Emperor might have escaped the war, 
secured his throne, and perpetuated his dynasty, had he had ten 
years more of health to come and go upon. With time, tact, and 
patience he was, we are told, in a fair way to conciliate the sup- 
port of the gentlemen of France, and surround himself with men 
of character and position. As it was, he was in the hands of 
“French carpet-baggers.” Personally, as almost everybody is 
agreed, he shrank from the contest which he was constrained to 
provoke ; but he was suffering from mental and bodily weakness, 
and had almost ceased to beafreeagent. Apropos of which Culonel 
Hoffman has a significant anecdote to relate. The Emperor had 
asked Prince Metternich what was the latest military news from 
Vienna. The Prince replied that the Austrian army was bei 
supplied with the Remington rifle? Where is Remington ? de- 
manded the Emperor, when the Prince had explained the ingenious 
invention. As it hap ned, Remington was then in Paris, and he 
was sent for to the Tuileries. The interview was highly satis- 
factory, and the Emperor sent the patentee to Marshal Le Boeuf 
with a recommendation written in his own hand. Le Bouf re- 
ceived him promptly. “So, my good friend, you have seen the 
Emperor, have your ” «Yes, sir, I had the honour to see His 
Majesty.” “ Well, you won't see him again”—and he did not. 


On the declaration of war, the Germans in France were placed in » 


the care of the American Legation. The charge proved to be any- 
thing but a sinecure. When the decree of expulsion was pro- 
claimed, the Legation was fairly blockaded. As many as five 
hundred of the unlucky Germans would often be gathered in the 
street at the same time. A force of gendarmes was continually 
on duty, and Colonel Hoffman had great reason to congratulate 
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himself that he found access to the scene of his professional duties 
by a side entrance through a neighbouring apartment. Three 
days after the 4th of tember, instructions arrived from 
Was ington that the Government of Defence was to be ac- 
knowl Accordingly Mr. Washburne sent Hoffman to 
make a formal appointment with M. Jules Favre. It was dis- 
covered, on an examination of the archives of the Legation, that 
the prompt recognition of the Republic in 1848 had been officially 
ignored by Lamartine in his report, for fear of wounding English 
susceptibilities. Hoffman was instructed to bring this fact under 
the notice of the new Foreign Minister, in order that this time the 
elder Republic might get the credit of its action. M. Favre“ replied 
substantially that Great Britain had not treated France so well 
that they need have any particular anxiety about wounding her 
susceptibilities ; and added that Great Britain was now of very little 
consequence.” M. Favre was quick to take advantage of the advance 


ition as mediator. For very good reasons the Minister declined ; 
ut the task was undertaken by a certain Mr. O'Sullivan, who 
had formerly represented the United States at Lisbon. O'Sullivan 
received a letter of introduction for General Sheridan, who was 
then in high favour at the German headquarters. But Bismarck, 
who, according to his wont, had decided views of his own, had 
taken the precaution to give a general order at the outposts. The 
envoy was sto there while his credentials were forwarded. 
Bismarck asked General Sheridan if he knew Mr. O'Sullivan. The 
answer was in the negative. He then inquired if Sheridan was 
anxious to see his countryman. Sheridan replied with some 
humour and sagacity that he should be delighted to make his 
visitor's —— but that he saw no reason for hurry in the 
matter. “Then he shan't come,” said the Chancellor; and so 
the affair ended. 

Of the conduct and character of General Trochu Colonel 
Hoffman formed anything but a favourable opinion. His picture 
of the “sad silent Breton,” as one of cur contemporaries delighted 
to call the Governor of Paris at the time in sensational and 
gushing articles, harmonizes exactly with that drawn by M. 

ules Favre in his “ Government of National Defence.” The first 
time the American Secretary saw Trochu was when General 
Burnside entered Paris with a safe-conduct from Versailles, in 
the hope of negotiating an armistice. Trochu made a set speech, 
“ orating” for half an hour. He expatiated on the national sins 
of France, and the heavy visitation that had overtaken them; 
he pulled out his pocket-handkerchief and wept copiously ; 
and, finally proceeding to the business in hand, refused his assent 
to the armistice unless there was an arrangement for permission 
to revictual. At that time, as Colonel Hoffman believes, peace 
might have been made with the sacrifice of a single province and 
only a couple of milliards. His next meeting with Trochu 
was when he made application for permission for Americans 
and other foreigners to withdraw from the beleaguered city. 
The Governor again favoured them with an address, which was 
very much a repetition of the former. He agreed in the end to 
grant the necessary permission. He had been strongly disposed to 
refuse, he said, fearing the effect upon Belleville. But he added 
that he would send one of his aides-de-camp to that turbulent 
quarter, to spread the report that it was the diplomatic corps that 
was leaving the capital. “I looked at him with astonishment. 
That he should tell a lie was bad enough, but that he should tell 
it out of fear of that wretched mob, was a weakness I was not pre- 
pared for.” Colonel Hoffman was assured, from a source he relies 
upon, that the famous “ plan” of Trochu, which was so long dangled 
before the eyes of tae defenders of Paris, was really his faith in a 
superna’ interposition. St. Geneviéve was to make her appear- 
ance at the critical moment, and save her beloved city from the hosts 
of the heretics. As to the conduct of M. Thiers on the outbreak of 
the troubles of the Commune, Colonel Hoffman declines to speak de- 
cidedly, but he seems to insinuate approval of the generally received 
opinion that it was prudence carried to the length of cowardice. 

ere our verdict must depend on a knowledge of the disposition 
of the troops, and as to that the chief of the Government must be 
believed to have had the best means of judging. If the troops 
«‘ were true to their colours and ready to fight the mob as they 
afterwards did, there never was a more cowardly and disgraceful 
surrender than the retreat to Versailles ; as unwise and unmilitary 
as it was cowardly, for it discouraged the respectable citizens, and 
abandoned to the mob all the advantages of position, immense war 
material, and the unbounded wealth of the capital.” On the other 
hand, had the soldiers fraternized with the insurgents, the move- 
ment must have spread swiftly through the provinces and precipi- 
tated France into full revolution. As to the timidity of the 
National Guards and the “ party of order,” and the theatrical folly of 
the eful demonstrations that came to so abrupt and bloody a 
termination with the tragedy of the Place Vendéme, Colonel Hoffman 
has as little doubt as anybody else. We may say in conclusion 
that all he has to tell redounds highly to the credit of Mr. 
Washburne and the other members of the American Legation ; 
and we agree that they have a substantial grievance against their 
Government in having been hitherto refused permission to accept 
the testimonials which were offered them by the gratitude of the 
German authorities, and which are still in Paris awaiting their 
acceptance, 


THE AMERICAN.* 


it is our pleasant duty, almost for the first time within the last 
few years, to give considerable praise to an American novel. 
Mr. Henry James, junior, has produced a work which has hit 
something like originality without falling into eccentricity, and 
reaches excitement without descending to what is technically 
called “sensation.” Mr. James's method is. if internal evidence 
goes for anything, founded on that of M. Mérimée and his disciple 
M. Tourguenef. That is, he is not afraid of devoting much study 
to characters whose connexion with the plot of his story is of the 
slightest kind. It is, indeed, in character-drawing of this sort that 


the author's merit lies. His talent for construction does not seem 
to be very great. It has been said that his work affords food for 
excitement. It is probable that some of his readers will be 


ad _ irritated when they arrive at the revelation, the promise of which 
by endeavouring to persuade Mr. Washburne to offer his inter- | 


has allured them. 

One can, however, forgive faults of this kind for the sake of the 
author’s happy turn of expression, which is brought out in the 
description of his hero’s state in the first pages of his novel. 
He has been going conscientiously through the beautiful gal- 
leries of the Louvre. “He had looked out all the pictures 
to which an asterisk was affixed in those formidable pages 
of fine print in his Bideker; his attention had been strained 
and his eyes dazzled, and he had sat down with an esthetic 
headache.” Mr. Christopher Newman, of whom this is said, “ was 
not only a fine American ; he was, in the first place, physically a 
fine man.” In spite of his suffering from “an wsthetic headache,” 
and having devoted his life to the making of money, Mr. Newman 
is, as the sequel shows, in the author's estimation at least, very far 
from being a man who is only capable of trading. To convey 
some notion of what he really is—the notion, that is, that might 
be suggested to a keen reader of character on a first introduction 
—we cannot do better than quote a part of Mr. James's first de- 
scription of him, though to extract a part from the whole is in 
some sense unfair to the writer :— 

He had a very well-formed head, with a shapely, symmetrical balance of 
the frontal and the occipital development, and a good deal of straight, 
rather dry brown hair. His complexion was brown, and his nose had a 
bold, well-marked arch. His eye was of a clear, cold grey, and save for a 
rather abundant mustache he was clean-shaved. He had the flat jaw and 
sinewy neck which are frequent in the American type; but the traces of 
national origin are a matter of expression even more than of feature, and 
it was in this respect that our friend’s countenance was supremely eloquent. 
The discriminating observer we have been supposing might, however, per- 
fectly have measured its expressiveness, and yet have been at a loss to 
describe it. It had that typical vagueness which is not vacuity, that 
blankness which is not simplicity, that look of being committed to nothing 
in particular, of standing inan attitude of general hospitality to the chances 
of life, of being very much at one’s own disposal, so characteristic of many 
American faces, It was our friend’s eye that chiefly told his story ; an eye 
in which innocence and experience were singularly blended. It was full of 
contradictory suggestions, and though it was by no meens the glowing orb 
of a hero of romance, you could find in it almost any thing you looked for. 
Frigid and yet friendly, frank yet cautious, shrewd yet credulous, positive 
tn skeptical, confident yet shy, extremely intelligent and extremely good- 

humoured, there was something vaguely defian( in its concessions, and 
something profoundly reassuring in its reserve. 


Mr. Newman's first feat after he has recovered from his weariness 
is to make acquaintance, despite his exiguous knowledge of French, 
with a girl who is making a copy of a Madonna. In his 
interview with this girl, Mlle. Noémie Nioche, two or three im- 
portant points are brought out with much skill. It is shown, in 
the first place, that he is entirely deficient in appreciation of paint- 
ing, but only because he has had no opportunity of studying that 
art; in the second place, the curious character of the girl, which 
has a considerable influence on the bearing of the whole story, is 
suggested with just that uncertainty which belongs to some 
characters, and which, when well handled in a novel, makes one 
as anxious to see more of them as if they were living puzzles. 
While Newman is talking to Mlle. Nioche, her chaperon and pro- 
tector comes up in the shape of her father. M. Nioche is a man 
who has “ had losses.” “ Among other things, M. Nioche had lost 
courage. Adversity had not only ruined him, it had frightened 
him ; and he was evidently going through his remnant of life on 
tiptoe, for fear of waking up the adverse fates. If this strange 
gentleman was saying anything improper to his daughter, M. 
Nioche would entreat him huskily, as a favour, to forbear, but he 
would admit at the same time that he was very “ presumptuous 
to ask for particular favours.” This is a very happily hit-otf 
description of a character which is afterwards full , though 
briefly, developed, and is made important to the story, 
although it has no absolutely direct influence upon the plot. 
After Newman has arranged to buy Mlle. Nioche’s copy of a 
Madonna at an utterly extravagant price, he falls in with a 
fellow-countryman of a stamp different from his own, a certain 
Mr. Tristram, who has been settled for six years in Paris, and 
never till the date of his meeting Newman been within the walls 
of the Louvre, finding suflicient occupation for his faculties at a 
club where the chief attraction is the playing of poker. Through 
this stupid and apparently unimportant personage is brought 
about the incident upon which the story of The American hinges, 
Newman is introduced to Mrs. Tristram, a lady who, conscious 
of her want of personal attraction, tries to make up for it by a 
studied intellectual sprightliness, and confides to her his desire 
to find a wife who shall fulfil his ideal, which is a sin- 
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gularly ambitious one. This ends in his being introduced to 
Mme. de Cintré, widow of an old man to whom she was married 
much against her will,and daughter of Mme. de Bellegarde, who left 
the house of her father, an English peer, to become the wife of a 
French marquis for whom she had no love. Mme. de Bellegarde 
has two sons, one of whom, Valentin, strikes up a friendship with 
Newman. Valentin de Bellegarde represents a not uncommon 
type of French character, to which in his person the author has 
given a singular attraction. He is shown to us as a man cursed 
with the hereditary sin of idleness and prejudice, and yet so full of 
loveable qualities that it is easy to understand how Newman first 
confides to him his wish to marry Mme. de Cintré. The conversa- 
tion in which this wish is conveyed is very characteristic of both 
the men engaged in it:— 


“ What I want chiefly, after all,” Newman went on, “is just to let you 
know what I have in mind. I suppose that is what you expect, isn’t it ? 
I want to do what is customary over here. If there is any thing par- 
ticular to be done, let me know and I will do it. I wouldn’t for the world 
approach Madame de Cintré without all the proper forms. If I ought to go 
and tell your mother, why I will go and tell her. I will go and tell your 
brother, even. I will go and tell any one you please. As I don’t know 
any one else, I begin by telling you. ‘But that, if it is a social obligation, 
is a pleasure as well.” 

“Yes, I see—I see,” said Bellegarde, lightly stroking his chin. “You 
have a very right feeling about it, but I’m glad you have begun with me.” 
He paused, hesitated, and then turned away and walked slowly the length 
of the room. Newman got up and stood leaning against the mantel-shelf, 
with his hands in his pockets, watching Bellegarde’s promenade. The 
young Frenchman came am and stopped in front of him. “I give it up,” 

e said ; “I will not pretend 1 am not surprised. I am—hugely! Ouf! 
It’s a relief.” 

Under any circumstances Bellegarde’s surprise that a Protestant 
American who had been in trade should think of marrying the 
daughter of a noble Catholic race would be intelligible. It is, 
however, the less strange because we must confess that we fail to 
find in Newman all the good qualities with which the author has 
evidently meant to endow him. However, Newman's dogged 
meeps «4 and strangely inoffensive belief in his own powers 

ead to his being accepted by Mme. de Bellegarde and her elder 
son, who are notoriously prejudiced on the question of rank, as 
Mme. de Cintré’s suitor. She accepts him, and he proposes to 
celebrate his victory,the news of which he immediately telegraphs 
to his friends in several American cities, by giving a magnificent 
entertainment in hisown rooms. To this suggestion Mme. de Belle- 
— answers, “I can’t think of letting you offer me a féte until I 
ve offered you one. We want to present you to our friends; 
we will invite them all.” Newman is alighted. at this seemingly 
handsome proposal; but Valentin de Bellegarde, who is present at 
the time, takes his own view of it:— 


Valentin de Bellegarde walked away with Newman that evening, and 
when they had left the Rue de l’Université some distance behind them he 
said reflectively, “My mother is very strong—very strong.” Then in 
answer to an interrogative movement of Newmun’s, he continued, “ She was 
driven to the wall, but you would never have thought it. Her féte of the 
25th was an invention of the moment. She had no idea whatever of giving 
a féte, but finding it the only issue from your proposal, she looked straight 
at the dose—excuse the expression—and bolted it, as you saw, without 
winking. She is very strong.” 

“ Dear me! ” said Newman, divided between relish and compassion, “I 
yun care a straw for her féte; I am willing to take the will for the 

eed.” 

“ No, no,” said Valentin, with a little inconsequent touch of family pride. 
“ The thing will be done now, and done handsomely.” 


Meanwhile the underplot, which is skilfully knit with the main 
course of events, is being carried on between Valentin and® 
Noémie Nioche, who completely justifies the bad opinion which he 
has at first sight entertained of her. Her career is not a pleasant 
theme, and it is Mr. James’s merit that he has handled it with 
both truth and delicacy. Valentin, just at the time when he has 
resolved to make real use of the life which he has been accustomed 
to fill with mere enjoyment, becomes involved in a senseless duel 
on her account, from which Newman in vain endeavours to save 
him, and is killed. He telegraphs to Newman, who finds him 
on his death-bed in a village near Geneva. His two seconds, 
M. Ledoux and M. de Grosjoyaux, are watching over him; and 
the brief, but pregnant, description of M. Ledoux is one of the 
os of those keen touches of character which abound in the 


M. Ledoux was a great Catholic, and Newman thought him a queer 
mixture. His countenance, by daylight, had a sort of amiably saturnine 
cast ; he had a very large thin nose, and looked like a Spanish picture. 
He appeared to think duelling a very perfect arrangement, provided, if one 
should get hit, one could promptly see the priest. He seemed to take a 
great satisfaction in Valentin’s interview with the curé, and yet his con- 
versation did not at all indicate a sanctimonious habit of mind. M. 
Ledoux had evidently a high sense of the becominy, and was prepared to 
be urbane and tasteful on all points. He was always furnished with a 
amile (which pushed his mustache up under his nose) and an explanation 
—Suvoir-vivre—knowing how to live—was his specialty, in which he 
included knowing how to die; but, as Newman reflected, with a good deal 
of dumb irritation, he seemed to delegate to others the application 
of his learning on this latter point. 


Valentin’s quick wit discovers that something is wrong with 
Newman, and the American confesses to him that he has just been 
formally told by the other members of the Bellegarde family, iu- 
cluding Mme. de Cintré, that he must abandon all hope of his 
intended and ar marriage. Just befure he dies, Valentin, 


after ing a set apology for his relations’ conduct, gives Newman 
a clue toa 
redress his 


ly mystery, the knowledge of which he may use to 
—_ Ss is here, as has been before hinted, that 


the author's execution fails him. The means by which Newman 
finally discovers the scent are utterly impossible; and there is 
little merit in his making no use of his discovery, because the 
evidence which he could bring forward is practically not worth a 
straw. Our wonder is, not that Mme. de Bellegarde should defy 
him, but that she should quail even for a moment. It must, we 
think, be admitted that Mr. James’s management of the relations 
between his characters on which his plot depends is not a 
But against this may be set the unusual merits displayed in his 
treatment of many of the personages considered as separate 
persons. 


LANCASHIRE WORTHIES.—SECOND SERIES.* 


\ iy HEN noticing the First Series of Mr. Espinasse’s biographies 

of Lancashire men, we were glad to be able to state our 
impression that, while making free use of paste and scissors, he 
had applied the former with no clumsy brush, and wielded the 
latter without unnecessary flourishes. e are not sure that his 
Second Series altogether deserves the same praise. Several of the 
sketches in it—which considerably outnumber those in the earlier 
volume—have that flavour, or want of flavour, which a guest 
ought to expect, but cannot help resenting, in his fourth cup of 
tea. And here and there, to localize the simile, Mr. Espinasse’s 
yarn is apt to break off like that spun of old on Hargreaves’s 
jennies. ‘To be sure, there is a perverse variety in the lives and 
labours of the worthies of whom Mr. Espinasse has constituted 
himself the chronicler, which might fairly be pleaded in extenua- 
tion of his failure to be eloquent, like Professor Bryce or Mr. 
Sandys, on all who are entitled to glory and an hono d . 
The same writer can hardly be expected to depict with equal 
sympathy and success the careers of the inventor of the mule and 
of the patentee of puddling, of a painter like Romney and of a philo- 
sopher like Whewell, of the companion of Captain Cook and of the 
prophet of rational little dinners. Perhaps, like authors of a 
severer type, Mr. Espinasse succeeds best where he has taken most 
pains, and endeavoured to put into an intelligible and interesting 
form a body of technical, or more or less special, materials. 
The biographies of Samuel Crompton and of the first Sir 
Robert Peel and his father are admirable papers of their 
kind; and the volume closes with a well-written sketch of 
the ‘‘ Radical,” Samuel Bamford. On the other hand, the 
literary worthies in general are treated more perfunctorily than 
might have been expected; and the life of De Quincey, though 
relatively lengthy, is a mere réchauffé. A less excusable blemish 
in the present volume is a tendency to that ra on mges of 
phraseology which seems the inevitable snare of bookmakers, even 
when belonging to the perfectly legitimate class in which Mr. 
Espinasse is undoubtedly to be included. Who are the readers, 
we wonder, desirous of teins kept alert by such a time-honoured 
inversion as “Says Edmund Burke, again”? For whose sake are 
we twice solicited to smile at the same Shakspearian jest? 
Crompton’s tather-in-law “ had, like Dogberry, had losses” (p. 14), 
and Mrs. Hemans’s father, “like Dogberry, losses ” (p. 286). 
Mrs. Hemans before her marriage is described, in a passage quoted 
by Mr. Espinasse, as so beautiful that it would have been impos- 
sible for any painter to do justice to her countenance. “Captain 
Hemans of the 14th,” continues the transcriber, “ did ample justice 
to it. He fell in love with it and her.” William Roscoe, in the 
ample style which characterized him and his times, suggests to his 
betrothed that each should keep a journal to be read by the other. 
“ These are the terms in which the excellent William morali 
to the equally excellent Jane.” Mr. Espinasse will, we trust, not 
suffer himself to lapse too freely into this kind of thing. He 
generally writes with a simplicity corresponding to the good feel- 
ing and taste which he throughout displays in dealing with 
facts and characters, 

The list of Lancashire worthies commemorated in the volume 
before us is in general judiciously contined to those who are such 
by right of birth. An exception is, however, made in favour 
of John Dalton, whose biography by Dr. Henry Lonsdale forms 

art of a series of “* Cumberiand Worthies,” and thus contributes 
its evidence to the conviction so often expressed within the walls 
of a distinguished college at Cambridge, that eminence is to be 
found nowhere more surely than among “Coomberland men.” 
But as fifty out of the seventy-eight years of John Dalton’s life 
were spent in Manchester, and as it was here that he made his 
great discovery of the applicability of the theory of atoms to che- 
mistry, his name may appropriately be included among those of 
the worthies of Lancashire. And indeed its omission would have 
seemed strange, for it has become a household word at Manchester, 
where a principal street is called by it, and where its fame is in- 
separable from the history of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and from the etlorts of the Chemical Laboratory of 
Owens College. Of the former Dalton was successively secretary, 
vice-president, and president ; and the courtesy of the Society in 

lacing one of its rooms at the disposal of its most eminent mem- 

r was, as Mr. Espinasse says, “ repaid by his making the Society 
his confidant throughout his scientific career, and its Memoirs the 
contemporaneous record of most of his researches and discoveries.” 
In those days Owens College was unborn, but the Manchester 
New College (now in London) supplied Dalton with a modest 


* Lancashire Worthies. Second Series. By Francis Espinasse. Simpkin, 
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tutorship, after holding which he made his living by giving private 
lessons at half-a-crown apiece :— 

Dalton’s day went like clock-work. He rose early, proceeded from his 
lodging in George Street to the room provided for him by the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society. There he lighted his own fire, dusted 
the desks for his pupils, and then went home to breakfast. The stroke of 
nine found him ready for his pupils, whom he taught till twelve or one, 
mathematics, science, ciphering, anything and everything. If he had an 
interval of leisure before his one o’clock dinner, he would read the news- 
papers at the Portico. After a hurried dinner, at which he drank only 
water, he returned to his laboratory, then as always, if there were pupils in 
attendance, managing to pursue his own researches or meditations by giv- 
ing them problems to solve. At five came a cup of tea, followed by a return 
to the laboratory, presumably pupilless, at six. When the labours of the 
day were over 2 light supper at nine preceded a pipe, and at ten it was time 
to goto bed. This life was diversified by an afternoon game at bowls once 
a week, and an annual excursion in the summer to the hills of his native 
Cumberland. Dalton never married, though he seems to have been once 
in love, or very near it, with a fair Quakeress of Lancaster. But, as beeame 
a philosopher, he took the complaint in its mildest form, and does not appear 
to have suffered from it a second time. 


Dalton’s visits to London were rare; Dr. Lonsdale has preserved 
some extremely characteristic reminiscences of them; and Mr. 
Espinasse records how, on his being presented at Court, the 
late Mr. Babbage overheard one officer saying to another, “ Who 
the d——1 is that fellow whom the King keeps talking so long?” 
It was only last year that, on her present Majesty's visit to the 
Scientifie Loan Apparatus Exhibition at South Kensington, another 
resentation took place, and that Professor Roscoe introduced to 
yal notice what, in a lecture afterwards delivered by him, he 
describes as the “simple remains of departed greatness,” showing 
how, “ after all, the greatest results of science have been obtained, 
and perhaps may even yet be obtained, by simple means.”’ 

From the plain but, for its purposes, adequate record of the life 
of the “Manchester philosopher,” whose researches were carried 
on with the aid of an endowment to which even Mr. Lowe could 
hardly have attributed a depressing effect, it might have been 
instructive to turn by way of comparison to the biography of the 
late Master of Trinity. But Mr. Espinasse’s sketch of Whewell’s 
career, though containing one or two stock stories, can hardly be 
said to do justice even to the outward features of its subject. It 
is well known (nor does Mr. Espinasse pass by the fact) that in his 
private relations Dr. Whewell gave evidence of qualities which 
temper the traditional notion of the great don even more than 
Cumberland’s reminiscences of Bentley soften Pope’s portrait of 
the awful Aristarch. His omniscience was partly the result of an 
extraordinary love of reading and, to judge from the contents 
of his library, of a taste as catholic as Macaulay's. The 
“strong vein of poetry” in him, of which Mr. Espinasse speaks, 
certainly did not lead to uniformly fortunate results; the memory 
of a discussion on metres in the Cambridge Philosophical Society 
rises to our mind, and of an encounter between Whewell and 
Donaldson, haud impar congressui, to say the least. 

While we could searcely have expected a lifelike picture of a 
Lancashire worthy wont not precisely to “sport” upon the banks 
of the Cam, we confess that we read with some disappointment 
Mr. Espinasse’s sketch of the historian of the Italian Renascence, 
whose life from first to last remained in so close a connexion with 
his native county. The recent publication of A. von Reumont’s 
elaborate Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici has in more than one quarter 
called forth a deserved tribute of recognition to the merits of his 
predecessor, who worked under conditions so widely different from 
those of a historian enjoying opportunities almost as rare as the 
use he has made of them. Apart from the well-known fact that 
Roscoe’s knowledge of Italy was entirely derived at secondhand, 
and from the extraordinary imaginative capacity which from this 
point of view his works display, he had in him something of the 
very spirit of the Italian Renascence and of its serene self-con- 
iainedness (if we may use the word) in its own ideas and aims. 
To the present age this spirit has become almost impossible; but 
Roscoe, we take it, would have been a more welcome guest at the 
Court of Lorenzo or of “ Luther’s Pope” (as Mr. Lspinasse is 
pleased to call Leo X.), than either Gregorovius on the one hand, 
or certain recent over-refined and over-refining English essayists on 
the other. He was thus qualified for the chief literary labours of his 
life by more than mere literary gifts; and that this was so is seen 
by his conspicuous failure to do for the Augustan age of English 
literature what he had done for a remoter age of Italian history. 
Of his services to the general progress of literary culture, especially 
in his own district, and to the general prosperity and advancement 
of his native city, Mr. Espinasse, quoting the enthusiastic eulogium 
of Washington Irving, has made fitting mention. These services 
are and will remain unforgotten; for the life of William Roscoe 
may be said, without exaggeration, to have left its mark on 
Lancashire, which has no second name of the kind to place 
by its side. A true scholar and student, he was also a true 
patron of literature and art, after a fashion which speaks as 
sg sag for his heart as it does for his judgment. 

ere are other literary names, recalled in the volume before us, 
on which it would be pleasant to dwell. Mr. Espinasse devotes a 
few pages to Felicia Hemans, whose son, an archeological scholar 
of deep research and singular modesty, has lately followed her to 
the grave. He pays a brief tribute to the elder Miss Jewsbury, 
and to Drinkwater, the historian of the siege of Gibraltar. In 
the sketches of the two Thomas Walkers one naturally turns with 
interest to that of the younger, the author of The Original, a 
genuine epigone of the English essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s recent publication left something 


to be desired, but Mr. Espinasse can hardly be said to have supplied 
it, though, on the other hand, he has done good service by reviving 
the memory of an earlier Lancashire worthy of literary note, John 
Towneley (of the famous family), whose French version of 
Hudibras his descendant Charles Towneley presented to the British 
Museum, with which his own name is associated by a more splendid 
gift. The opening lines of this version, which Mr. Espinasse 
prints side by side with Voltaire’s, are certainly singularly good, 
and we would gladly have welcomed a little more of it, instead of 
the long extracts from De Quincey, to which we are willing to 
concede every charm that can be claimed for them except that of 
novelty, Among painters Henry Liverseege and George Romney 
receive notice—the latter (to our mind) of a colder kind than is 
his due, though the mention of Sterne’s influence upon him is 
extremely suggestive. 

For the first biography in this volume—that of the ill-used 
Samuel Crompton—we have, as already stated, nothing but praise. 
The melancholy story of his persevering efforts and cruel disap- 
pointment is told with eflective simplicity, and may, we hope, 
still serve to call forth a blush in some prosperous gentlemen for 
the ingratitude of their fathers to one who so essentially con- 
tributed to the foundation of their fortunes. Mr. Espinasse 
allows that the primary cause of Crompton’s failure to secure for 
himself a reward in any degree commensurate to the importance 
of his invention lay in his want of the business capacity and push 
indigenous to his native county. He was induced by an in- 
judicious adviser to present to the public the invention which it 
had cost him years to mature amidst difficulties of an extraor- 
dinary character, the espionage of jealous greed, and the prevail- 
ing fury of the workmen or “ manufacturers” (as they were then 
called) against machinery :— 

He did not indeed quite give away the mule, since, before he parted 

with it—and he surrendered not only the principle of the invention, but 
the very machine on which he was working—he received a document, 
possessing, as it happened, no legal validity, and in which some eighty 
firms and individual manufacturers agreed to pay him the moneys re~ 
spectively subscribed by them, amounting in all to the magnificent sum of 
67l. 6s. 6d. 
This miserable result embittered a disposition naturally shy 
and sensitive; an offer of a lucrative situation to end in a 
partnership, made to Crompton by Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Peel, was rejected, partly from a morbid desire for independence, 
partly from a feeling of personal dislike arising out of an unfor- 
tunate piece of economical generosity on Mr. Peel’s part, who, on 
inspecting the mechanism of Crompton’s mule, had tendered six- 
pence for each of the mechanics accompanying him. The sub- 
sequent attempts of Crompton’s Manchester {riends—especially 
Mr. Kennedy, one of the founders of a well-known Manchester firm 
—to raise a subscription for his benefit, were in a great measure foiled 
by the circumstances of the times, and an application to Govern- 
ment, which promised to obtain for him 10,000. if not 20,000l., 
was interrupted by the assassination of Mr. Spencer Perceval, who 
had viewed the claim with favour, and in whose hand, when he 
was shot at the door of the House of Commons, a memorandum 
on the subject was found. Ultimately Crompton obtained 5,000/. 
from Perceval’s successor; and this, with an annuity of 63/. 
resulting irom another subscripton raised by Mr. Kennedy and 
others, was the recompense of an invention of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the influence upon the advance of Lancashire 
wealth, prosperity, and population. Lut Crompton’s story has an 
element of deeper pathos than that of such a disappointment as 
this; for filial treachery added its sting to the sense of public and 
private ingratitude. 

For the details of this painful story we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Espinasse’s book, in which will also be found an interesting 
sketch of the rise and progress of the fortunes of the Peel family 
—“the one industrial family which has given England a Prime 
Minister.” Mr. Espinasse is in many respects well qualified for the 
task of biographical composition; nor do we doubt that when 
occasion serves he will contrive to put both less and more into the 
volumes produced by him. If so, he will do excellent service by 
continuing to popularize the endeavours, in which Lancashire anti- 
quaries of various kinds have never been slack, to preserve to pos- 
terity the memories of the worthies who have diversified as well 
as illustrated the records of their county’s achievements. 


MULLINGER’S SCHOOLS OF CHARLES THE GREAT.* 


Me MULLINGER, who is already known by his History 

the University of Cambridge, has now handled with laudable 
industry and discretion a theme which it is all but impossible to 
make attractive to any but specialists. A subject of this kind 
escapes by its very remoteness from the interests of most readers 
the dangers of showy and superficial treatment; but it lies under 
the opposite danger of being totally neglected, or at best finding a 
small place in historical worlis on a great scale, in which it is 
squeezed out, so to speak, between the more stixring themes which 
precede and follow it. One use of prize essays is to give oppor- 
tunities for rescuing these less brilliant episodes of history trom 
the general neglect in which they might otherwise remain; and 
on that principle the subject of the Kaye Prize at Cambridge 


* The Schools of Charles the Great and the Restoration of Educution in 
the Ninth Century. By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. London: Longmans & 
Co. 1877. 
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appears to have been fixed in 1875. In the present volume we 
have the successful essay, enriched by an additional chapter. 

The culture of Western Europe in the ninth century is in- 
finitely more remote from our present ways of thought than the 
culture of Athens in the days of Demosthenes, or of the Roman 
world in the days of the Antonines, Dr, Arnold’s remark that 
so-called ancient history is really that which has most to do with 
us has certainly not lost any of its force since it was uttered. 
This much it is absurd to deny, and not worth while to extenuate. 
So far the ey notion of the “ Dark Ages,” however loose and 
exaggerated it may be, is right enough in its general efiect. 
One cannot know the whole of history, and it is far 
more important for an Englishman in the nineteenth century 
to be familiar with the times of Pericles and Cicero than 
to be familiar with the times of Charles the Great. We expect 
an educated man taken at random to have heard of Pliny and 
Quintilian; we should certainly not expect him to have heard of 
Rabanus Maurus, and our surprise woudl | be faint if he could not 
recall offhand anything very distinct about Alcuin. Nevertheless 
it is well, even when one is not a specialist, to turn one’s eye now 
and then to the neglected regions of history, if only to assure one- 
self of the continuity of events. General notions of history— 
and most of all current general notions—must always err, like a 
rough sketch, by crudity and unreal sharpness of outline. The 
current phrase of “the Dark Ages” has a truth in it which 
cannot be explained away. But the darkness of those times 
was not an absolute, preternatural darkness ; it was a season 
of night indeed, but a night not wholly bereft of twilight 
and morning stars, The popular phrase which often occurs by 
way of contrast is more just. and, if we attend to the precise 
meaning of the words, conveys a sufficient correction. We speak 
of the “revival of learning,” but we cannot properly speak of a 
revival except where there is some life left. Karwieles did not 
rise suddenly as from the dead about'the middle of the fifteenth 
century, as was once supposed, nor yet in the thirteenth, when, 
as most of us now know, a foreshadowing of the Renaissance may 
already be seen in Dante and his fellows, and was perhaps on the 
way to break into full daylight in the Provencal culture which 
was cut short by Innocent’s crusade. We may go back to the 
University of Paris for the root of the medizval education that 
furnished the soil on which the seed of the Renaissance was cast. 
But the schools of Paris were not made out of nothing; for that 
beginning also the way had been prepared, though by steps 
which may now seem to us slow and feeble. From Rabanus 
Maurus, the teacher of the school at Fulda, and the central figure 
in Mr. Mullinger’s book, an unbroken succession of disciples, 
becoming in their turn teachers, brings us down to William of 
Champeaux, the first teacher of logic in the schools of Paris. 

We name Rabanas Maurus as the principal figure, notwithstand- 
ing that Alcuin is more widely known. Alcuin is not an interest- 
ing personage, and even for an Englishman it takes a strong effort 
of artificial patriotism to find any satisfaction in the reflection 
that he was born and bred at York. It is curious, however, to 
yead how his countrymen came after him to Tours :— 

The fame of his teaching attracted disciples not only from all Frankland, 
but even from across the Channel. From England they came in such num- 
bers as to excite the jealousy of the Neustrians. One day an Anglo-Saxon 
ap knocked at the gate of the monastery, and while he waited without, 

appearance and dress were eyed by four of the monks who were standing 

by. They imagined, says the narrator, that he would not understand their 
speech, and he overheard one of them say, “ Here is another Briton or Irish- 
man come to see the Briton inside. The Lord deliver this monastery from 
these British, for they swarm hither like bees to their hive!” 
Mr. Mullinger’s own description—given, it is true, in a passing 
allusion towards the end of the book, but not the less valuable on 
that account—shows Alcuin as a man “lapt in wealth and 
security, intent mainly on enforcing monastic discipline, and nar- 
rowing the limits of learning.” The most conclusive evidence of 
the poverty of the world of letters in Alcuin’s day is the fact 
that he could rise to be the first man in it. Mr. Mullinger gives 
some startling specimens of Alcuin’s scholarship :— 

Some of his derivations, with their explanations, are amusing: “ Magister, 
Major in statione ; nam isteron Graece statio dicitur.” “ Veniunt, qui ven- 
dunt; veneunt, qui venduntur.” He speaks of a verb sero, seras, seravi, 
meaning to shut, and he derives it from sera, i.e. vespera ; for the gates of 
acity are shut late in the day, i.e. at nightfall, and hence the bars with 
which they are closed are called serae ! 

This is a still more wonderful piece of Greek etymology :—“ Hippo- 
cerita Greece, in Latino simulator. Hippo enim Grece falsum, 
chrisis judicium interpretatur.” His manner of dealing with logic 
was hardly less perverse. His notions of astronomy were simply 
barbarous. It is hardly too much to say that there was no single 
point of knowledge or accomplishment in which Alcuin was not 
tar below the most ordinary schoolmaster of the second or third 
century. Yet he may justly claim the title of the first great reformer 
of education in modern times. He was, in a certain sense, the type and 
forerunner of all the founders whom our Universities commemorate. 
To understand this historical ox we must bear in mind to 
what a pass things had come in the generations last before him, 
and through what difficulties he struggled to attain even such light 
as he had. Literature was in a state of collapse which might well 
have been thought hopeless when Gregory of Tours pronounced a 
sort of funeral oration over it in a Latin so clumsy and barbarous 
as to be at times hardly intelligible. The task of the few who 
clung to the dim traditions of learning was not to discuss the best 
matter and manner of education; the question was whether edu- 
cation should exist, The work in hand was the rescue, not of this 


or that kind of learning, but of the idea of learning itself. This 
was the end sought and attained by the schools of Charles 
the Great. It is little to the purpose to t that the 
education given in them was of the most barren and meagre kind, 
or even that Alcuin deliberately narrowed it by peneanaps 4 the 
study of the heathen classics. He worked in the fetters of his age, 
and we may be thankful that he could do the work at all. And 
the real value of the work, with all its drawbacks, is clearly shown 
by its fruits. In the very next generation we have hopeful signs 
in Rabanus Maurus. His opinions of classical literature, logic, 
and dialectic were far more rational and liberal than his master’s ; 
and he even showed scientific and historical tendencies of a kind 
which for long afterwards were not common :— 

The tendency of Alcuin’s mind seems to have been to assign to every 
occult cause a supernatural origin ; Rabanus, on the contrary, sought to 
resolve each phenomenon into facts in harmony with the ordinary course of . 
nature. Of this his treatise De Magicis Artibus, written in the year 842, 
affords remarkable evidence. He seems to have clearly comprehended the 
theory represented by what in modern meer is known as a “ subjective 
illusion,” whereby the appearance of ghosts, evil spirits, and similar mani- 
festations, are referred to a deception of the senses under the influence of 
overwrought mental faculties. To this class of experiences he maintains, 
for instance, that we must refer the ap ance of Samuel to Saul, when the 
latter had recourse to the witch of Endor ; looking upon it “as true not in 
fact, but with respect to the perception and mind of Saul.” 

The revival was carried a step further by Rabanus’s disciple, 
Lupus Servatus, who was a zealous student of the Latin classics. 
Mr. Mullinger speaks cf him with an enthusiasm which it is 
difficult to share without having partaken his labours, but which 
one can easily understand :— 

Certainly the eye is gladdened as, in traversing a gloomy century, it 

encounters this bright gleam of classic taste and the antique spirit. Ata 
time when the Northmen were ravaging the western provinces and carrying 
fire and sword along the fertile valleys of the Seine and the Loire, when 
the wolves were prowling in countless numbers through half-depopulated 
Aquitaine, when whatever intellectual vigour that was apparent expended 
itself chiefly in a fantastic tampering with Scripture or in fierce theological 
debate, we turn with relief to one oasis in the desert, fragrant with the 
perfumes of Parnassus, verdant with the Castalian spring. 
A concluding chapter on John Scotus, whose genius has almost a 
modern character as compared with Alcuin’s, notwithstanding the 
short interval of time between them, supplies a connecting link 
between the schools of Charles the Great and the later medizval 
Universities. 

Mr. Mullinger’s work is, by the nature of the case, not very 
likely to find as many readers as the same abilities might have 
secured if applied to another subject. But it will take its place as 
a useful help to special students of the “ Dark Ages,” and may be 
safely recommended to those who for any reason wish to have 
more details on the state of education in the ninth century than 
can be found, for example, in Professor Stubbs’s article on Alcuin. 


MARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS.* 


are never above learning from our authors, and con- 
fess freely our obligation to those who teach us the 
real meaning of unknown mysteries and who make the dark 
things of life clear to our understanding. And especially are 
we grateful when folks reveal to us the inner lives of high 
and mighty dignities, and show us how earls and dukes and 
all the rest of them comport themselves when in the privacy 
of their own homes. Taken in this light, and accepted as an 
exposition of things sealed and sacred from the commonalty, 
Marjorie Bruce's Lovers is a very valuable book indeed, giving 
us a kind of chart by which we may map out the bearings of 
our grander brethren, as well as a plumb-line by which to fathom 
the depths of our own ignorance. 

The heroine who gives her name to this surprising story is 
the daughter of a Scottish farmer, to judge by the occasional 
lapse of that worthy man into the familiar “ frae,” “unco guid,” 
“tuts, woman!” “ you'll mind,” &c., which stand instead of those 
careful characteristic touches which would in themselves portray a 
nationality, and embody a psychological conception. She has been 
brought up at home in the most intimate and sisterly friendship 
with her near neighbour, Lady Dorothea Castleton—by no means 
as a humble friend, who, though maybe a little liked for herself, is 
adopted mainly because she is useful to her superiors, but as an equal, 
all the same as if she, too, had been the daughter of a belted earl, 
with a grand house and an historical title, and not a simple 
farmer's lass, whose mother had “ milk-money,” and reared calves, 
looked after the butter, and scalded the cream, as a douce, wise-like, 
sensible body should. 

When the story opens, Marjorie has just come home from her 
Parisian school, where she has been for a year to learn deportment, 
and become still more unfit for her natural station, while not a 
whit more likely to fill creditably that anomalous position in which 
the author has placed her. Their having become grown-up young 
ladies makes no difference in the friendship of the Earl’s daughter 
and the farmer’s “ bit lassie” ; and the wide social gap between them 
is bridged over in a manner so complete and unflinching that we 
have no doubt now of the speedy ciivent of universal democracy 
and the establishment of the British Republic. The thing is as 
certain, and as easily ascertainable as an astronomical calculation, if 
Miss Patrick's picture of society istrue. We can come to nothing 


* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. Mary Patrick. 2 vols. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1877. By 
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else, given this democratic influence filtering from above below. 
This intimacy is all the more strange because of the young Earl, 
Lady Dorothea’s brother, a handsome, self-indulgent young man, 
— susceptible to the charms of women, and by no means 
ree to make a bad shot in his marriage. Indeed, he is bound to 
marry his cousin Ernestine, or Nessie, as she is generally called, 
a young lady with ten thousand a year—sorely needed in the im- 
poverished exchequer of the Castletons—and who, if she has not 
much loveliness of person, nor, as we read her, a great amount of 
sense, has as much nobility of soul as would serve for at 
east two female Quixotes. Naturally, and of course, Marjorie’s 
subtle mingling of artless wiles and conscious coquetries—we 
think we should be inclined to add underbred familiarity and 
vulgar skittishness—work the necessary etfect on the ‘amorous ” 
young nobleman; and the flirtation to chronicle which the story 
was written is soon in full swing. From the first, when, in answer 
to her “dad's” “strong voice,” which “sang out” “Beauty, 
Beau—ty, Beau—ty !” a “ quick patter of brisk little feet ” heralds 
a = with the regulation loveliness, to be presented suddenly 
to her old friend and playmate the handsome young Earl, from 
whom her prudent mother wished to carefully preserve her, we 
know all about it. The meeting is so exceedingly like what it 
would have been, granting any instinct of good breeding in the 
girl, or ordinary reticence in the father, or of the gentleman’s 
natural courtesy in the Earl. After telling her father, 
parenthetically, that she is “ awfully angry” with him, she turns 
to Lord Castleton, and “ with a respectful yet dignified little bow, 
zyged him to excuse her rude entry,” on which her father puts 
his arm round her waist, and Lord Castleton affects despair at her 
coldness to an old friend; and Marjorie, to make amends, gives 
him both her hands instead of one, and begins her spells on the 
spot. As she has to be made like a picture, this is her appear- 
ance: 


Whilst her hand lay in his, Marjorie explained, looking down at her 
: “I was in the milk-house learning to make up butter when papa 
called, and I just came running up as I was.” 

Her pink cotton morning dress was tucked up, giving a glimpse of the 
prettiest of ankles and tiniest of feet encased in smart high-heeled shoes with 
silver buckles; her plump, rounded arms were bared to the elbow; but 
neither of the gentlemen would admit that her appearance needed apology. 

Smiling and blushing at their compliments, she proceeded to fill her 
father’s still neglected pipe, while he re-seated himself in his chair and 
looked at her with fond pride. His was not the only pair of eyes that 
watched her admiringly, and the consciousness of this put her in a pretty, 
becoming flutter. 

“ There, papa dear, now I'll give you your slippers. I spoil him awfully, 
Lord Castleton,” she added, presently giving him his pipe; then, kneeling, 
she drew on his feet a pair of prettily embroidered slippers—the work of 
her own little hands, of course. 

I fear the coquettish damsel knew how becoming her lowly posture and 
loving occupation were, for she lingered unnecessarily upon her knees, 
flashing bright roguish glances up into the old man’s face. 

We are next introduced to Lady Dorothea, who is very little 
removed from a fool, and who comes over to the farmhouse, where 
she finds her friend Marjorie philandering in the garden with a 
handsome young farmer, by name John Alton, and where she 
speaks as follows to good Mrs. Bruce :— 

“ IT should always be good if I were your girl and this were my room—I 
know I should,” she said, taking hold of Mrs. Bruce’s hand, and stroking it 
as she stood beside her chair, looking down very kindly on the hot, fair 
youthful face she had known as a baby-face first of all. 

“ T should trot about the house and the farm after you and dear old funny 
Mr. Bruce all day long, and learn to be a model farmer’s wife; and in 
course of time I should marry a nice, big, manly young farmer who lived 
near you, and have two or three dear, fat, sunburnt bairnies, whom I should 
love awfully.” 

Mrs. Bruce smiled and shook her head, no whit surprised. 

“ As things are, my dear, you must be presented at Court and come out 
properly, like other ladies in your station, and by-and-by marry a landed 
gee nobleman, most likely—and settle down as a dignitied county 

y, with a wide sphere of usefulness in the world. Your prospects are 


bright enough, most folk would say.” 

Her voung ladyship raised her graceful arms above her head and in- 
dulged in a good stretch, smiling good-humouredly up at Mrs. Bruce. 

“ Heigh-ho!” she yawned. “It don’t sound easy for a lazy little thing 
like me—it would be ever so much jollierto be your Marjorie and marry the 
big, broad-shouldered young farmer, and have you and Mr. Bruce to help 
me spoil the funny little sunburnt babies.” 


After this we are not surprised when Marjorie Bruce calls her 
friend, the Earl's sister, “ Naughty little slattern;” when she gives a 
“ cross tug” to her hair because she will talk of John Alton, and 
Marjorie, who is already “ smitten,” does not want Lord Castle- 
ton’s sister to think that she is in love with a farmer; when they 
kiss and make friends again after a little quarrel; when, as the 
pe | goes on, she is invited up to London to make Lady Dorothea 
well, and says to her, “ You poor little Dolly!” and when at all 
times we find her treating her aristocratic patroness with the 
contemptuous familiarity of a superior, with not even the 
faintest shade of conventional respect infused into her farmyard 
manners. We have to get accustomed though to various odd 
revelations respecting the ways of these great people in the far 
North. When Lady Dorothea, the young Earl, his cousin and 
betrothed, the heiress, and a certain dissipated but wealthy 
and well-placed Mr. Crawford, go off on a picnic, it does 
seem scarcely according to the usage of such grand folks, as 
we know them in Great Britain and Ireland, that they should 
stop to make one of their party a girl who has been hunting 
for eggs in the stackyard, climbing trees in the garden, and is 
finally encountered on the top of the hay-cart, “ riding home in in- 
glorious comfort.” Of course in her “creased” and “ dirtied” 


pink cotton gown, her “droll gipsy hat, adorned with a wreath of 
pink wild roses culled from the hedge that enclosed the hay-field 
in which she had been passing a joyous half-hour,” she is the most 
beautiful creature to be seen for miles round; and of course, after 
half-an-hour devoted to dressing, she is transformed into a “ youth- 
ful élégante” of undeniable refinement and breeding. Of course, as 
the result, she is made love to by the scamp Mr. Crawford, and 
secretly desired by my Lord. It is all so life-like, so natural, and 
to the manner born of the nobility and their farmers’ daughters! 
So natural and life-like, too, is the conduct of Jackson, Lady 
Dorothea’s maid, who gives her time and great mind to dressing 
Marjorie’s hair for a ball, speaking quietly and respectfully to 
the farmer's daughter, whose secret love for Lord Castleton 
she has fathomed, but to her own lady says imperiously, “ If 
oe ladyship is going to keep interrupting in this way, Miss Bruce’s 

air will never be done in time; would your = please to 
get a book or something, and leave us alone for a little?” 

We think, too, that we may fairly question the naturalness of 
the action ascribed to Ernestine or Nessie, who twice gives up her 
engagement with her handsome and dearly-loved cousin because of 
his flirtation with Marjorie Bruce ; and twice is kissed and cajoled 
into taking back her renunciation and continuing the relation, 
which no woman who respected herself or could forecast the future 
would have continued. Nor do we believe that any Lord Castleton 
whatsoever would have written to John Alton to break off that 
worthy young man’s engagement with Marjorie without Marjorie’s 
knowledge or consent; or that, if he had done so, Marjorie would 
have refused him and have stuck to John, she being but a weak, 
fluid, selfish kind of young person, living for the moment, and 
more earnest to be admired than to do well; and we more than 
question the lifelikeness of the whole story from first to last. Also 
we wonder if alive Lady Dorothea would talk of “a bit of a 
quarrel ”; if a real Earl would answer, “ I say ditto to that”; if a 
flesh and blood Mrs. Vesey would talk of “ the facing up of the 
curious, gossiping world”; and if an author who knew what she 
was writing about would say chaperone and débitante, Also may 
we suggest to Miss Patrick that “imperturbed,” “uncreditably,” and 
“ unpolite,” though to be found in the dictionary, are not words in 
common use, and might be exchanged with advantage for those 
which are ? 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


le recently deceased geographer Oscar Peschel * was a man 
to be missed, one of those useful writers who, occupying an 
intermediate position between men gifted with a genius for investi- 
gation and the general public, convey the researches of the foraer 
to the latter, and in some measure set their own mark upon them by 
symmetry of arrangement and lucidity of style. Work of this nature 
constitutes the bulk of Peschel’s labours and his best title to re- 
membrance ; time, however, remained for sundry excursions into the 
by-paths of geographical science, which, when collected, prove 
sufficient to form a volume of considerable size, varied in sub- 
ject, and full of interest for every cultivated reader. The most 
entertaining division of the work is that devoted to mythical geo- 
graphy; tales of anthropophagi and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders, of Gog and Magog, of golden islands and 
loadstone mountains, of the fabulous city of Arin, situated in the 
precise centre of the earth, but unfortunately given over to the 
occupation of the devil. Another highly interesting essay discusses 
the supposed allusions to the Southern Cross in the Purgatorio of 
Dante. The next section is devoted to essays on points connected 
with the history of geographical discovery. The most important of 
these is an elaborate account of the commercial intercourse between 
Europe and India by way of the Red Sea. Other papers treat of 
medieval travel in Africa and Vastern Asia ; others of such geogra- 
phical problems as the invention of the compass and the original 
discoverer of America; others again deal with recent works, 
such as Mr. Majors Life of Prince Henry the Navigator. 
The next item is a comprehensive and highly appreciative review 
of the life and labours of Alexander von Humboldt, followed by a 
series of articles on subjects suggested by the works of Carl Ritter, 
and generally relating to the influence of geographical conditions 
on general culture. An essay on the best method of imparting 
geographical instruction succeeds, and the volume is closed by some 
papers partly criticizing, but generally supporting, the Darwinian 
theory. A second volume is to follow. 

Roumania +, Herr Henke justly remarks, is a country of the 
future. It might be added that there is hardly another European 
country whose future it is so difficult to forecast. Its political 

rogress of late years has been extraordinary ; but unfortunately 
it has not been a progress fairly earned by high national qualities as 
in the case of Italy, but one solely due to the mutual jealousies of 
powerful neighbours, which may at any moment be a peased or 
diverted by a change in the general situation of affairs. There are, 
for instance, many less conceivable solutions of the Eastern ques- 
tion than that the Russians, postponing trans-Danubian schemes of 
aggrandizement, should quietly establish themselves in the richer 


* Abhandlungen zur Erd-und Vilkerkunde. Von Oscar Peschel. Heraus- 
gegeben von J. Liwenberg. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

Rumiénien. Land und Vilk. Unter bevorzugter Beriicksichtigung 
der gegenwiirtigen Lage geschildert von Rudolf Henke. Leipzig: Wigand. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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ions to the north of the river, of which they are at present in 
mili ion, and from which they could not easily be 
expelled. What the Roumans might be if they posed the 
masculine virtues of the Magyars may be inferred from the fact, 
probably new to most readers, of their numbering no fewer than 
ten millions, four millions only of whom dwell in the Principalities 
under the sway of Prince Charles. The remaining million of his 
Highness’s subjects constitute an exceedingly mixed multitude, 
including 200,000 ene and 6,000 refugees of the abnormal 
community of the Skoptzi; who, however, as is so often the 
case with small eccentric sects, rank among the most sober, 
moral, and industrious of the inhabitants. The sb 
distinction of the Roumans’ language from that of 
their neighbours, and their sincere, however ill-founded, be- 
lief in their Latin origin, give them a national coherence which 
would stand them in great stead but for their deficiency in 
military qualities, and in public and private morality. They 
have a pw ion in Herr Henke, who carries his advocacy 
to the point of giving them a high character for cleanliness, con- 
trary, unless we are much mistaken, to the testimony of every 
other authority. He is not, however, an indiscriminate panegyrist, 
and speaks with severity of the wretched political corruption and 
intrigue which have rendered Prince Charles's task so difficult. 
His volume is accompanied by a useful historical sketch, some- 
what too diffuse, perhaps, in treating of recent events: its great 
value, however, is the mass it contains of statistics of all descrip- 
tions, which seem to have been compiled with great care, and which 
will render the book for some time to come indispensable to all 
rsons desirous of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the country. 

e interesting section is the sketch of Roumanian literature, with 
specimens of the language, and an account of the scholarly move- 
ment—the counte of the classical reaction in modern Greece 
—which has y displaced the Slavonic alphabet in favour of 
the Roman, and aims more and more at bringing the language 
back to the Latin type. Upon this movement chiefly rests the 
hope of that firm national consolidation which it is so greatly 
the interest of Europe, Russia excepted, that Roumania should 
obtain. The author’s notes of travel in the country are not un- 
interesting, but should rather have been reserved for another book. 

If we remember aright, it was Midhad Pasha who announced 
that the Sultan's subjects, all differences of race, language, and re- 
ligion notwithstanding, were henceforth to regard each other as 
countrymen, and bear the common appellation of Ottomans. It 
can hardly be on any other principle that the Ottoman nationalit 
is claimed by the author of Stambul *, whose pictures of Turkish 
men and things, though not taken from a hostile point of view, 
betray no vestige of patriotic feeling. They are very tolerably 
written, and do not want for piquancy, but are diffuse, ill-arranged, 
and, a more serious drawback, by no means up to date. Weknow 
all that is needful to be known respecting the follies and vices of 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, and his Vizier Mahmoud’s treasonable subser- 
viency to Russia ; while, if Sawas Pasha and Kemal Bey are less 
familiar personages, they are still hardly those respecting whom we 
are most anxious for information. Of the statesmen and warriors 
on whom the last hopes of Turkey are suspended—Midhad, Edhem, 
Suleiman, Mehemet Ali—we hear not asyllable, and can only trust 
that they may be reserved for the promised second volume. The 
work exhibits few traces of partiality or party feeling, and not- 
withstanding its unsparing exposure of the corruption or imbecility 
of almost every branch of the administration, the general impres- 
sion is not wholly discouraging. The misfortune of the country 
has been much less the want of capable statesmen than the manner 
in which these have been thwarted by the senseless, capricious, 
bat omnipotent despotism behind them. This capital evil is now 
to all appearance in ¢ measure removed, and although the 
resources of the nation have undoubtedly been reduced to the 
lowest ebb, it is by no means certain that they are beyond all possi- 
bility of recovery. It is at all events certain that such an affluence 
of diplomatic and administrative talent as Turkey has produced of 
late years is not a usual accompaniment of national decay. 

There can assuredly be no question as to the patriotism or the 
national partiality of the Slavonian historian’s} narrative of the 
Montenegrin campaign of 1876; but its contents are likely to prove 
a disagreeable surprise to those who, with Mr. Gladstone or the 
Laureate, have set up an ideal in the pugnacious little principality, 
or an idol in its ruler, Prince Nicholas, There is, indeed, no dis- 
pute as to the valour of the Montenegrins, which, combined with 
the t natural facilities of their country for resistance, has, ac- 
cording to M. Gopéevi¢, enabled them with only 27,000 men to keep 
120,000 Turks at bay fora year. This exploit is the more astonishing 
if, as M. Gopéevié further insists, it has been accompanied b 
the greatest strategical blunders, the grossest negligence, and 
the military and political faults that can well be committed by 
a leader equally arrogant and incapable. This personage is no 
other than the chivalrous Prince Nicholas himself, whose vanity, 
dy, theatrical affectation, — inefficiency 

4 vié 1s never weary of exposing wi e most stingin; 
sarcasm. We can hardly doubt that all these assertions pa 
received with much caution. We are, on the one hand, slow to 
believe that the Principality successfully resisted 120,000 Turks 
last year, considering that it nearly succumbed to half the number 


* Stambul und das moderne Bilder von einem Osmanen. 


Tiirkenthum. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 
+ Der Krieg Montenegro’s gegen die Pforte im Jahre 1876. Von 8. 
Goptevié, London orgate. 


Wien : Seidel. : Williams & N 


the other day. On the other hand, M. Gopéeviés unfavourable 
opinion of Prince Nicholas is to a large extent explained by the 
fact that the accuser is a Servian, and that the Servians have 
every interest in extenuating their own disastrous failure by throw- 
ing as much of the blame as possible upon their allies. There is, 
moreover, little cordiality between the two, and less community 
of interest. M. Gopéevic’s expressions of —— should there- 
fore be received with much reserve. As a narrative of oc- 
currences his narrative is probably trustworthy, and will contribute 
to render the Montenegrin campaign intelligible. It also contains 
incidental notices of value. Ahmed Mukhtar, the present Turkish 
generalissimo in Asia, is credited with energy and presence of 
mind, but accused of bigotry, treachery, and cruelty. Dervish Pasha, 
now commanding at Batoum, is described as wholly incapable. 

Count Henckel Donnersmarck’s motive in publishing Prince 
Henry of Prussia’s letters to the Count’s grandparents * seems 
rather family pride than any clear conviction of the importance of 
the documents. A more elegant volume in a typographical point 
of view has rarely proceeded from the German press, but otherwise 
its chief interest is the demonstration it affords of Prince Henry’s 
diametrical unlikeness to his brother Frederick the Great in respect 
of the goodness of his heart and his thoroughly commonplace cha- 
racter. He appears throughout as the kind, disinterested friend 
of the Donnersmarck family, but his letters are unrelieved by a 
gleam of anything approximating to intellect, and the French in 
which they are composed is atrocious beyond measure, even for a 
princely personage who may have esteemed himself super gram- 
maticum. The following specimen will afford a fair criterion 
alike of the Prince's style and of his taste:—‘ On a donnes Ven- 
dredy passes une musique d’eglise de Mosar, beaucoup de personne 
furent dans l’admiration ; En confidence Je vous dires que Je l’ai 
trouves abominable.” 

Dr. Beyer’s collection of Riickert’s last remainst is an eccentric 
medley, made up partly of unpublished poems and other writings, 
but to a much greater degree of scraps of correspondence, mar- 
ginalia, memoranda of all kinds, bibliographical notes, and investi- 

tions, seldom of much interest, into obscure points in Riickert’s 

iography. The most interesting constituents of this olla podrida 
are some letters and other memorials of Riickert’s early 
friendship with Baron von Stockmar, afterwards so distin- 
guished in politics; his criticisms on I’. Rohmer’s remark- 
able work K7rittk des Gottesbegriffs, and the remarks of the 
distinguished Iranian scholar Spiegel on his merits as a trans- 
lator trom the Persian. Most of the remainder would seem 
frivolously minute if it concerned Goethe or Schiller, and is much 
more so when relating to a star of the second magnitude like 
Riickert. Some of the new lyrics would be well enough if 
Riickert had not published far too many in his own lifetime. 

Paul Lindau’s Sa of Alfred de Musset} may be described 
as an honest endeavour to fill up the portrait recently traced in 
outline by the poet’s brother. ‘The elder De Musset’s memoir is 
very readable, but ey deficient in everything of the nature 
of a piece justificative. e are constrained to accept Paul de 
Musset’s word for everything, or can only emancipate ourselves 
from this dependence at the cost of mastering the whole litera- 
ture of the subject. Herr Lindau has undertaken to save 
us this trouble; his digest of the information accessible combines 
French liveliness with German thoroughness ; his portrait is vivid 
as well as conscientious, and is not perhaps the less acceptable 
for being a trifle partial. Musset’s errors were so evidently the 
result of temperament that the biographer’s leniency meets with 
ready indulgence. Viewed on his earthly and prosaic side, the 
poet was but a poor creature; yet he made the best of himself, 
such as he was. One isnot in his case, as with Marlowe or Burns, 
fretted by the continual feeling that things should have been or 
might have been different. It would be otherwise if we could 
assent to Herr Lindau’s estimate of the influence of his unfortunate 
connexion with Mme. Sand on his character and destiny. We are 
satisfied that he enormously exaggerates it. The intimacy was 

unded on vanity pure and simple; affection had no share in it 
oneither side. It may readily be believed that the wounds which 
its dissolution inflicted on De Musset’s amour propre were slow to 
heal ; but such wounds do not blight a life, and there is proof 
enough that De Musset soon consoled himself for everything ex- 
cept his mortification. Herr Lindau’s chapter on the subject is an 
exception to the general good taste of his book. It is character- 
ized by strong prejudice against George Sand; but she, if living, 
could not have complained of his following the example of un- 
fairness and indelicacy set by herself in the least defensible of all 
her publications. Lindau’s estimate of Alfred de Musset as a 
is exceedingly just, though he does not, perhaps, sufficiently advert 
to his intensely national character. Musset is in his way as typical 
a Frenchman as M. Thiers, and even apart from lis poetical 
genius, deserves study as one of the representative figures of his 
nation. 

Fanny Lewald’s trio of novelettes § are pretty and readable, not 


* Briefe der Briider Friedrichs des Grossenan meine Grosseltern. Heraus- 
eben und bevorwortet von L. A. Graf Henckel Donnersmarck. Berlin 
Schneider. London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Nachgelassene Gedichte F. Riickert’s und neue Beitriige zu dessen Leben 
Von Dr. C. Berger. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 


Alfred de Musset. Von Paul Lindau. Berlin: Hoffmann. London: 
n. 


Neue Novellen. Von Fanny Lewald. Berlin: Hertz. London: 
W & Norgate, 
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distinguished by any very striking features, but agreeably free The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 


from *he hardness characteristic of the author's earlier writings. 

The drinking songs and other humorous metrical Neu 

blished by M. Schauenburg* are of very unequal merit. The 
illustrations, however, are admirable. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth in French verse ¢ is a curiosity, and the 
curiosity is increased by the rarity of the version, which has 
hitherto existed only in a single MS. of the Munich Library. A 
small portion, however, has been published in Le Roux de Liney's 
edition of Wace’s Brut (1836). The author follows Geotirey 

- closely, but shows traces of acquaintance with other writers. 

rut has nothing in common with Wace’s but the source 
rues which both authors have derived their materials. 

The Russian Review } contains a valuable paper on the history 
of Peter III. and Catharine II., in the shape of a notice of the 
latest publications of the Russian Historical Society. These 

ublications mainly consist of despatches from the Austrian and 
Bnglish Ambassadors; the former treating chiefly of the period 
immediately preceding and following the deposition of Peter III, 
the latter of the early years of Catharine's reign. Count Mercy’s 
tehes are conclusive as to the inevitableness of Peter's 
dethronement, though he hardly seems to have foreseen Catharine’s 
accession, and even “thinks she would have acted wisely in sub- 
mitting to govern in the name of her infant son. He speaks of 
her “violent passions” and “singular ideas”; but evidently 
writes under the influence of disappointment at tien continuing to 
maintain a good understanding with Prussia. The English Am- 
bassadors, on the other hand, cannot sufficiently eulogize her 
affability, her wisdom, and the humane and liberal spirit of her 
domestic administration. Even in questions of foreign policy 
they were so accommodating as to offe er no objection to Russias 
aggrandizement i in the Black Sea, provided that the Bosphorus 
remained closed to vessels of war. It is instructive and amusing 
to remark that Russia was then anxious to erect Moldavia and 
Wallachia, with the Crimea, into an independent principality 
under her own protection; and was of opinion that the same | 
remedy might advantageously be applied to the wrongs of 
Finland. 

The most interesting contribution to the August number of the 
Rundechau § is a detailed account, by Professor E. Hiibner, of the 
interesting discovery recently made at Aljustrel in Portugal, 
where inscribed tablets have come to light giving a complete 
insight, as far as they extend, into the internal organization of a 
Roman mining community. The regulations for the farming out 
of exclusive privileges and monopolies are particularly curious. 

e anonymous essay on Michael Bakunin, the Russian socialist, is 
completed. Nothing more wild, senseless, and destructive than 
Bakunin’s socialist schemes can be imagined ; the misfortune is 
that they seem rather characteristic of the race than of the indi- 
vidual, and suggest alarming reflections in the event of the Slavonic 
family becoming an important factor in the European system. F. 
Kapp contributes an interesting view of the in American 
polities introduced by President Hayes. “On the Lake of 
Como,” by Karl Gutzken, is a bright agreeable story. 


* Hortus Deliciarum. Erster Gpesiergang. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Der Miinchener Brut. Gottfried von 
Versen des XII. Jahrhunderts. Herausgezeben von und K. 
Vollmiller. Halle: Lippert. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir Kunde Russlands. Herausgegeben 
von C. Réttger. Jahrg. VI. Hft. 7. St. Petersburg: Schmitzdortt. 
London: Triibner. 


Rundschau. Werausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 3. 
11. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 


Lahr: Schauenburg. 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Sarurpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davi Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F. Srevuns, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Revrew may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FormerrnenaM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Sarvurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the SaturDAY Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


| Copia of the Saturpay Revrew Bill of Contents will. be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,158, AUGUST 18, 1877: 


The End of the Session. The Wi 
The Famine in Madras. The Spanish Tariff and Gibraltar Ordinance. 


Passports in Italy. London Water Supply. France. Christ's Hospital. 
Police Detectives, 
The British Association. 
The Akropolis of Mykéné. The Art of Taking a Holiday. 


Mr. Grant Duff on Rational Education. 
The Moors and Shooting- Boxes, 
mation. 


The Sibylline Books. 
Heirlooms. Archeology at Hereford. 
The Caxton Exhibition—IV. 


Peru. Peacock’s Glossary of Manley and Corringham. 
Dollinger’s Hippolytus and Callistus. Eton Literature. 
Camp, Court, and Siege. The American. Lancashire Worthies. 
Mullinger’s Schools gf Charles the Great. Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers. 

German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,137, AUGUST 11, 1877: 


The War—France and Germany—Mr. Gladstone at Home—The Shah and the 
Jiuasear—~>outh Africa—The New Army Promotion Scheme—The Cattle Plague 
Report—Railway Disorders. 

The Session—Sentiment—Argos—Old County Histories—The Military Situation in 
Bulgaria—The Dramatic College—Vivisection at Florence—The Caxton Exhi- 
bition. IIL. 

The Great Dionysiak Myth—More Local Glossaries—Owen’s Selection from the 
Wellesley De-patches—The Pilot and his Wife—Chambers’s Divine Worship in 
England—Waiker on Banking Law—Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy—World’s 
Enud—Minor Notices. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREAT WORKS, “ The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 
LEAVING the TORIUM,” and * “CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 

ALEM,” each 33 by 22 teet; with Dream of Pilate’s W ife,”’ Martyrs,” &c. 
a the DORE GALLERY,.35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


h IEMANN’S GREAT WORKS, “ SHAKSPEARE'S 
CLIFF,” “RICHMOND,” “TRAMPERS CROSSING A MOSS,” and “SC — 
BOROUGH, wt together with a choice collection of his finest Cabinet Pictures ( Lar Siete a’ 


nd 
Marine Pieces) are now UN VIEW, for a short time only, in SHEPHERD’s PICTURE 
GALLERY, Angel Row, Nottingham. 


paAkis INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1878.—The 
ROYAL INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHITECTS having been requested by the 
Fine Art Section of the British Commission to undertake the Organization of the Select 
Exhibition which is to represent British Architecture in Paris in 1878, wiil be happy to 
Jaa toe good Information and Forms of Application to Architects who propose to be repre- 
sented there 

communications should be addressed to the Ton. Secretary of the Institute Committee, 

T. ROGER SMITH, Esq. 
Royai lustitute of British Architects, 


9 Conduit Street, London, W. 
CHARLES Barry, President, R.ILB.A. 


4 Soc IAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, ABERDEEN, 
September 19 to 26. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of ABERDEEN. 
Presidents of Departments. 
International and Municipal Law—Tihe Hon. Lord Girrorp, a Judge of 
the Court of Session 
Repression of Crime—The Right LorpD ADVocaATE. 
Education—The Kight Hon. Lord Yo 
Health_Epwis CHapwick, Esq.. C. 
Economy and Trade—JAMES Esq.. C.B., F.R.S. 
Art—The Lord RONALD LEVESON-GOWER. 
Council—GEoRGE Woopyatt LiAsTiNes, Esq. 
Information as to Papers and other poten are a sany be obtained at the Offices, 1 Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London ; or City Buildings, Aberd 


YLARSHIPS in SCIE NOE. —ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL and COLLEGE._TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100, 
open to Students who have not entered at any London Medical School, will be offered for 


ion on & 26. ubjects: Zoolozy, Botany, Chemistry, Physi 
ship will be awarded to a Candidate if < — -\o" merit) under Twenty the 
other is limited to Candidates under Twenty - earsot age. An EXHI it TON of “£50 in 


the same subjects, and One of £40 in the enlaestes ‘of Preliminary Education, open to Students 

who have entered the haw sate iu October, will be competed for in that month. —For particulars 

apply. by letter, to the ResipDENT WARDEN of the College, St. Bartho jomew's 
Livspital B.C. 


LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End.-THE SESSION, 1877-78, will Commence on Monday, October 1, 1877, 
when a Conversazione will be held at Eight P.w. Two E ntrance Science Scholarchips. “value 
£60 and £20, will be offered for Competition at the end of 
Entries on or before September 20. Fee to Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one 
payment, or 100 Guineas in three instalments. Ati ident and other Hospital Appointments 
=e The Resident Pageetmente consist of Five House-Physicians, Four House-Surgeons, 


wo Dresserships and Two Maternity Assistantships. The London’ 


Hospital is now in et communication by rai! and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 


R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 


ALL SCHOOL.—TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


(£10 to £20 a year) to be competed for October 9. Ages under Fifteen and a half and 
Fourteen and a ha’ didates examined at Kossall or Oxford, as preferred, in Classics or 
Mathematics. Terms: with Nomination, Ciergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas; Laymen’s, 60 Guineas; 
without 10 Guineas extra.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MaAsTER, Rossall School, 


Fleetw 

KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Head-Master_R. W. TAYLOR, M.A,, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

and for Thirteen Assistant-Master at Marlborough an 

Assistant-M usters—Rev.T. A. A. M.A.., late and 
Junior Mathematical Scholar in the University Uist Class Mathematical Sehool, 1870 );J.M. 
Batren, B.A., Scholar of St. John's Colleze, Cambridge (1st Class Classical Tripos, 1875). 

‘A Classical and Modern School. First. Examination for * Foundation, August 7. First 
Entrance Examination for Non-found ber 27, 1877, when the lege will be 


opened. 
For Terms and Forms of Entry apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
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